A  Brahmin  on  llic  Bible. 


In  1H70,  after  three  years  of  baffled  effort, 
a  lot  was  obtained  in  the  Bazaar  street  of  the 
Native  Town  of  Madanapalle,  Madras  Presi¬ 
dency,  India,  and  a  Free  Reading  Rooyn  was 
erected,  and  opened  by  the  Missionary  in 
charge,  Rev.  J.  Chamberi.ain,  M.  D.,of  the 
Arcot  Mission  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
America. 

It  was  designed  to  obtain  a  hold  of  the 
Educated  Young  Men  of  the  place.  Well 
.stocked  with  New.spapers,  Periodicals  and 
Books,  and  with  copies  of  the  Biblo  in  seven 
different  languages  on  the  tables,  antj  with 
scriptures,  tracts,  Christian  books  and  school 
books  for  sale,  it  was  thrown  open  for  their 
use  on  every  week-day  and  evening,  with  the 
e.xception  that  on  Wednesday  evenings  there 
was  to  be  a  Biblical  Lecture,  which  all  were 
invited  to  attend. 

On  each  Lecture  Evening  a  Parable,  a  Mir¬ 
acle^  a  Biography,  a  Prophecy,  a  Sermon  of 
Christ,  a  Historical  account,  as  of  the  Crea¬ 
tion,  Deluge,  Joseph  in  Egypt,  the  Exodus. 
&c.— was  taken  up  and  illustrated.  ^Vhile  it 
was  endeavored  to  make  the  Lectures  attrac¬ 
tive  as  a  literary  treat,  the  bearing  of  each 
subject  on  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
His  Salvation  was  never  lo.st  sight  of. 

From  the  beginning  the  rcom  was  ahvay.s 
crowded,  on  these  occasions,  by  intelligent 
heathen.  At  the  close  of  one  of  these  Bible 
Lectures  by  Dr.  Chamberlain,  a  Brahmin,  one 


ot  ihe  best  educated  in  the  place, — not  a  con¬ 
vert, — arose  and  asked  permission  to  say  a  few 
words.  In  a  neat  address  he  urged  upon  his 
fellow-citizens  the  importance  of  availing  them¬ 
selves  of  the  advantages  offered  for  their  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral  advancement,  and  in  con¬ 
clusion,  gave  the  following  remarkable  testi- 
luony  to  the  Christian  Scriptures. 

A  Brahmia  on  tbo  Bible. 

“Behold  that  Mango  tree  on  yonder  roadside ! 
Its  fruit  is  approaching  to  ripeness.  Bears  it 
that  fruit  for  itself  or  for  its  own  profit?  From 
the  moment  the  first  ripe  fruits  turn  their  yel¬ 
low  sides  towards  the  morning  sun  until  the 
last  mango  is  pelted  off,  it  is  assailed  with 
showers  uf  sticks  and  stones  from  boys  and 
men,  and  every  passer-by,  until  it  stands  be¬ 
reft  of  leaves,  with  branches  knocked  off, 
bleeding  from  many  a  broken  twig:  and  piles 
of  stones  underneath,  and  clubs  and  sticks 
lodged  in  its  boughs,  are  the  only  trophies  of 
its  joyous  crop  of  fruit.  Is  it  discouraged? 
Does  it  cease  to  bear  fruit?  Does  it  say,  ‘If 
I  am  barren  no  one  will  pelt  me,  and  I  shall 
live  in  peace?’  Not  at  all.  The  next  season 
the  budding  leaves,  the  beauteous  flowers,  the 
tender  fruit  again  appear.  Again  it  is  pelted, 
and  broken,  and  wounded,  but  goes  on  bear¬ 
ing,  and  children’s  children  pek  its  branches 
and  enjoy  its  fruit. 

“That  is  a  type  of  these  missionaries.  I 
have  watched  them  well,  and  have  seen  what 
they  are.  What  do  they  come  to  this  country 


for?  What  tempts  them  to  leave  their  par¬ 
ents,  friends  and  country,  and  come  to  this  to 
them  an  unhealthy  climate?  Is  it  for  gain  or 
for  profit  that  they  come?  Some  of  us  coun¬ 
try  clerks  in  Government  offices  receive  more 
salary  than  they.  Is  it  for  the  sake  of  an  easy 
life?  See  how  they  work,  and  then  tell  me. 
No;  they  seek,  like  the  Mango  tree,  to  bear 
fruit  for  the  benefit  of  others,  and  this  too, 
though  treated  with  contumely  and  abuse  from 
those  they  are  benefiting. 

“Now  look  at  this  missionary!  He  came 
here  a  few  years  ago,  leaving  all,  and  seeking 
only  our  good!  He  was  met  with  cold  looks 
and  suspicious  glances,  and  was  shunned, 
avoided,  and  maligned.  He  sought  to  talk 
with  us  of  what  he  told  us  was  the  matter  of 
most  importance  in  heaven  or  earth,  and  we 
would  not  listen.  But  he  was  not  discour¬ 
aged.  He  started  a  dispensary,  and  we  said, 
‘  Let  the  Pariahs  take  his  medicines,  we  won’t :  ’ 
but  in  the  times  of  our  sickness,  and  distress 
and  fear,  we  had  to  go  to  him,  and  he  heard 
us.  We  complained  if  he  walked  through  our 
Brahmin  streets;  but  ere  long,  when  our 
wives  and  daughters  were  in  sickness  and  an¬ 
guish,  we  went  and  begged  him  to  come,  even 
into  our  inner  apartments,  and  he  came,  and 
our  wives  and  our  daughters  now  smile  upon 
us  in  health.  Has  he  made  any  money  by  it? 
Even  the  costs  of  the  medicines  has  not  been 
returned  to  him. 

“  And  now,  in  spite  of  our  opposition,  he 
has  bought  this  site,  and  built  this  beautiful 


room,  and  furnished  it  with  the  choicest  of 
lore  in  many  languages,  and  put  in  it  news¬ 
papers  and  periodicals,  which  were  inaccessi¬ 
ble  to  ns  before,  bnt  which  help  us  now  to 
keep  up  with  the  world  around  us,  and  under¬ 
stand  passing  events;  and  he  has  placed  here 
tables  to  write  on,  and  chairs  to  sit  on,  and 
lamps  for  us  to  read  and  write  by  in  the  eve¬ 
ning;  and  what  does  he  get  for  all  this?  Does 
he  make  money  by  this  free  reading  room? 
Why,  we  don't  even  pay  for  the  lamp-oil  con¬ 
sumed  by  night  as  we  read. 

“  Now.  what  IS  it  makes  him  do  all  this  for 
us?  It  is  his  Bible.  I  have  looked  into  it  a 
good  deal  at  one  lime  and  another,  in  the  dil- 
ferent  languages  I  chance  to  know.  It  is  just 
the  same  in  all  languages.  The  Bible— 
is  nothing  to  compare  with  it  in  all  oiir  sacred 
books  for  goodness,  and  purity,  and  holiness, 
and  love;  and  for  motives  of  action. 

“  Where  did  the  English-speaking  people  get 
all  their  intelligence,  and  energy,  and  clever¬ 
ness,  and  power?  It  is  their  Bible  that  gives 
it  to  them.  And  now  they  bring  it  to  us  and 
say,  ‘  This  is  what  raised  us;  take  it  and  raise 
yourselves!’  They  do  not  force  it  upon  us, 
as  the  Mohammedans  did  with  their  Koran, 
but  they  bring  it  in  love,  and  translate  it  into 
our  languages,  and  lay  it  before  us,  and  say, 
‘Look  at  it;  read  it;  examine  it,  and  see  if  it 
is  not  good.’  Of  one  thing  I  am  convinced: 
do  what  we  will,  oppose  it  as  we  may,  it  is  the 
Christian’s  Bible  that  will,  sooner  or  later, 
work  the  regeneration  of  this  land.” 


HEATHEN  TESTIMONY  TO 
PAUL’S  ACCURACY. 


DR.  TALBOT  W.  CHAMBERS, 


In  the  opening  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  which  is  the  most  complete  statement 
of  religious  truth  to  be  found  in  the  Nev/ 
Testament,  the  apostle  undertakes  to  show 
the  necessity  of  the  gratuitous  justification 
which  he  was  commissioned  to  declare.  He 
does  this  by  unfolding  the  sinfulness  of  the 
Pagan  world  and  then  of  the  Jewish,  there 
being  no  distinction  between  them,  all  alike 
having  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God  and 
being  therefore  under  condemnatiorn  Of  the 
Gentiles  he  says  that  their  idolatry  led  to  im¬ 
morality,  and  he  draws  a  frightful  picture  of 
Gem.  No.  654. 
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their  debased  condition.  Some  have  taken 
exception  to  the  long  dark  catalogue  of  sins 
which  he  enumerates,  as  being  exaggerated, 
and  as  untrustworthy  as  would,  be  the  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  healthfulness  of  a  climate  drawn 
from  the  records  of  a  hospital.  They  say 
that  he  falls  into  the  same  error  as  the  satir¬ 
ists  of  old  Rome,  who  took  no  account  of  the 
virtue  which  prevailed  in  many  of  the  middle 
classes  and  was  conspicuously  shown  by 
some  families  of  distinction,  such  as  Cato, 
Arria,  etc. 

These  assertions  can  be  refuted  from  the 
literature  of  the  time.  But  a  more  striking 
refutation  comes  from  the  experience  of  the 
missionaries  of  the  cross  during  the  present 
century.  It  is  a  fact  that  when  the  apostle’s 
terrible  indictment  of  the  heathen  world  of 
his  day  has  been  recited  in  the  hearing  of  in- 
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telligent  modern  heathen  they  have  borne 
witness  to  its  accuracy  in  the  most  express 
and  striking  manner.  This  has  been  done 
not  only  once,  but  repeatedly,  and  in  different 
countries.  The  cases  are  subjoined  and,  it 
is  believed,  are  accurately  given. 

I, — BURMAH. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Rev.  Dr.  Leonard 
said  in  a  public  address :  “  When  Dr.  Wade 
returned  to  this  country  the  first  time  (which 
was  in  1832),  I  asked  him  if  the  heathen  had 
any  consciousness  of  sin  and  guilt.  He  an¬ 
swered,  ‘  Yes,  they  know  it  is  wrong  to  steal 
and  to  lie,  and  yet  they  are  constantly  doing 
both.’  He  further  stated,  ‘  I  once  read  the 
first  chapter  of  Romans  to  a  group  of  Bur¬ 
mese,  when  one  of  them  said,  “You  wrote 
that  for  us,”  He  saw  his  own  character  and 
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that  of  his  people  just  as  the  apostle  de¬ 
scribed  it/  ” 

II.— CHINA. 

A  number  of  years  ago  the  editor  of  the 
“  Watchman  and  Reflector,”  a  weekly  paper 
of  the  Baptist  denomination,  issued  in  Boston, 
after  reciting  one  of  the  cases  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  later,  said,  “We  have  heard  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Dean  of  China  relate  a  similar  fact.  He 
had  been  conversing  with  an  intelligent  China¬ 
man  respecting  our  sacred  books,  assuring 
him  that  they  were  very  old.  He  gave  him 
a  specimen.  Soon  after  the  man  came  to  Dr. 
Dean,  and  with  a  look  of  triumph  and  accu¬ 
sation  exclaimed,  ‘  You  told  me  your  book 
was  very  ancient,  but  that  chapter,’  pointing 
to  the  first  of  Romans,  ‘you  have  written 
yourself  since  you  came  here  and  learned  all 
about  Chinamen.’  ” 
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III. — INDIA. 

1.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Mullens,  secretary  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  in  1 874  published 
a  volume  called  “  London  and  Calcutta,”  in 
which  occurs  the  following  passage :  “  The 
story  has  often  been  told,  how  Mr.  Ward’s 
pundit,  reading  with  him  the  first  chapter  of 
Romans,  declared  the  Apostle  Paul  had  here 
exactly  described  the  Hindus.  The  roots  of 
the  vices  and  superstitious  usages  which  time 
has  developed  are  all  there.”  William  Ward 
(b.  1769)  was  one  of  Carey’s  companions,  and 
died  at  Serampore,  March,  1823. 

2.  The  Rev.  J.  J.  Weitbrecht,  Ph.  D.,  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society,  stated,  in  a 
speech  delivered  in  May,  1843,  “A  Brahmin, 
after  reading  the  first  chapter  of  Romans, 
said  to  a  missionary  that  this  chapter  must 
have  been  put  into  the  Scriptures  after  the 
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arrival  of  the  missionaries  in  India.”  From 
“  Missions ;  or,  A  V/ord  for  the  Heathen.” 
By  Robert  Ramsden,  London,  1852. 

3.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Worcester,  secretary  of 
the  American  Board  (1810 — 3821),  once  said 
that  he  had  been  told  by  a  returned  mission¬ 
ary  that  after  he  had  read  the  first  chapter  of 
Romans  to  a  heathen  congregation  they  came 
around  him,  at  the  close  of  the  service,  and 
said,  “  You  wrote  that  chapter  for  us.” 

4.  The  Rev,  Dr.  Jacob  Chamberlain,  in  a 
sermon  preached  before  the  American  Bible 
Society  in  1878,  states  the  following :  “  On  a 
certain  occasion,  some  fourteen  years  ago,  I 
went  into  a  native  city  in  India  (Madras  dis¬ 
trict)  where  the  name  of  Jesus  had  never 
been  heard,  there  for  the  first  time  to  show 
them  and  give  them  these  Scriptures  and  to 
preach  to  them  of  Christ  and  his  salvation. 
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As  an  introduction,  when  we  had  assembled 
an  audience  in  the  street,  I  asked  my  native 
assistant  to  read  the  first  chapter  of  Romans  ; 
that  chapter  which  those  who  call  themselves 
liberal-minded  tell  us  is  too  black  to  be  true ; 
that  chapter  that  describes  the  heart  of  man 
wandering  away  from  God  and  into  sin  and 
conceiving  vile  conceptions  of  God,  then  wan¬ 
dering  av/ay  further,  until  at  last,  ‘  though  they 
know,  the  judgment  of  God,  that  they  which 
practice  such  things  are  worthy  of  death,  not 
only  do  the  same,  but  have  pleasure  in  them 
that  do  them;’  the  chapter  which  many  tell  us 
is  a  libel  on  human  nature.  The  chapter  v/as 
read.  The  most  intelligent  man  in  the  au¬ 
dience,  a  Brahmin,  stepped  forward  and  said 
to  me,  ‘  Sir,  that  chapter  must  have  been 
written  for  us  Hindus.  It  describes  us  ex¬ 
actly.’  The  photograph  was  recognized.  It 
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had  been  taken  centuries  before  and  among 
the  Jewish  people  ;  but  the  artist  was  divine 
and  the  heart  that  was  photographed  was 
that  not  of  a  Jew,  but  of  a  man.” 

Here,  then,  is  concurrent  testimony  from 
three  different  countries  to  the  same  point. 
We  have  a  right  therefore  to  say : 

1.  The  Scriptures  are  true.  The  account 
of  the  moral  condition  of  the  heathen  given 
by  the  Apostle  Paul  in  the  opening  of  his 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  literally  correct.  It 
is  in  no  respect  or  degree  overdrawn.  It  tells 
us  v/hat  men  left  to  themselves  and  unvisited 
by  light  from  on  high  must  come  to.  Human 
nature  is  the  same  in  all  ages.  Only  what  is 
born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit ;  that  which  is 
born  of  the  flesh  is  and  must  be  flesh. 

2.  Culture  is  no  substitute  for  grace. 

The  peoples  from  whom  this  testimony 
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comes  are  those  who  boast,  and  with  some 
reason,  of  their  culture,  refinement  and  re¬ 
ligious  ideas.  Such  teachers  as  Confucius, 
Sakya  Mouni  and  the  authors  of  the  most 
ancient  Vedas  are  frequently  spoken  of  as 
guides  who  had  a  divine  appointment,  so 
much  so  that  the  difference  between  them 
and  the  human  authors  of  the  Bible  is  one  of 
degree,  not  of  kind.  Here  is  a  case  in  which 
to  apply  the  maxim,  “  The  tree  is  known  by 
its  fruits.”  What  are  we  to  think  of  the  no¬ 
tions  of  God  and  of  truth  and  of  right  which 
have  led  to  such  fearful  depravity  ?  It  is 
clear  that  among  them,  as  the  apostle  tells 
us  of  the  ancient  Pagans,  it  was  ungodliness 
which  produced  sinfulness.  They  rejected 
the  evidence  of  God’s  existence  and  character 
which  was  exhibited  in  creation,  in  providence 
and  in  their  own  moral  constitution,  and  in 
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consequence  fell  into  the  abyss  of  corruption. 
An  eminent  church  historian  of  our  own  has 
said  that  “  Greek  philosophy  was  a  bridge  to 
the  Christian  faith”  (Schaff  1:78);  but  in 
what  sense  or  degree  has  the  religious  phi¬ 
losophy  of  Chinamen,  Burmese  or  Hindus 
been  a  bridge  to  the  confession  of  Christ  ? 
Have  not  the  teachers  and  professors  of 
these  systems  been  the  most  virulent  and 
determined  opposers  of  the  cross  and  all  that 
that  term  implies  ?  They  were  very  acute, 
and  the  heirs  of  a  literature  wonderfully  keen 
and  extensive,  but  this  did  not  hinder  them 
from  falling  into  the  grossest  excesses  of  su¬ 
perstition  and  immorality.  Nay,  it  rendered 
them  more  bitter  and  determined  enemies  of 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

3.  How  urgent  is  the  need  of  Christian 
missions. 
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Very  various  opinions  exist  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  ethnic  faiths  which  exist  in  the  world, 
but  there  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  their  actual 
character  and  influence.  They  do  not  restrain 
human  depravity.  The  “  intellectual  illumi¬ 
nation,  the  high  moral  precepts,  the  flashes 
of  spiritual  insight  ”  sometimes  ascribed  to 
them  have  never  moulded  the  habits  or  trans¬ 
formed  the  natures  of  those  who  received 
them.  On  the  contrary,  there  has  been  a 
continual  progress  of  degradation.  Idolatry 
abounds  in  its  most  debased  forms.  Super¬ 
stition  prevails  everywhere.  Woman  is  de¬ 
graded  and  childhood  oppressed.  Some  of 
the  worst  customs  (suttee,  caste,  child-mur¬ 
der)  have  the  sanction  of  religion.  The  vices 
Vv’hich  seem  inseparable  from  polytheism  are 
carefully  reproduced  and  cherished.  Nor 
does  there  exist  in  any  one  of  the  ethnic 
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faiths  a  spark  of  recuperative  power.  If  the 
tone  of  morals  is  to  be  elevated,  and  society 
regulated,  it  must  be  by  an  influence  from 
without.  The  only  force  adequate  to  this 
great  end  is  the  gospel.  Its  spiritual  weapons 
can  cast  down  strongholds  and  bring  every 
thought  captive  to  the  obedience  of  Christ. 
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“  Thy  Word  is  truth.” 

— John  17  :  17. 


^Tbe  Morb  of  ©ob  teaches: 


That  there  is  One  God  and  that 
there  is  none  other. 


That  this  One  God  is  a  Person,  not 
merely  an  essence. 


That  this  One  God  is  a  Person  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  term — underived, 
unconditioned,  absolute. 


That,  in  the  revelation  of  the  One 
God,  there  are  three  stages — Elohim, 
Creator ;  Jehovah,  Creator  and  Pre¬ 
server  ;  the  God  and  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Creator,  Preserver 
and  Redeemer. 


That  there  are  three  Subsistences  in 
the  Godhead  or  Nature  of  God — 
Father,  Son  and  Spirit,  the  same  in 
essence. 


That  the  Son  and  Spirit  are  derived 
from  the  Father. 


That  the  Son  and  Spirit  do  the  will 
of  the  Father. 


That  the  Son  and  Spirit  belong  to 
the  Father. 


That  the  Son  and  Spirit  are  included 
in  the  Father. 


That  personality,  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  term — underived,  unconditioned, 
absolute — cannot  be  predicated  of  the 
Son  and  Spirit. 


Suggestions  Thankfully  Received 


REV.  PETER  Z.  EASTON, 
Tabriz,  Persia. 


THE  MOSLEM 
AWAKENING 


Our  Response 


I  The  Moslem  Awakening 
I  — Our  Response 

Abe  not  such  events  as  these  significant ? 

On  July  28th,  1908,  the  power  of 
Sultan  Abdul  Hamid,  who  had  reign¬ 
ed  for  32  years,  was  broken.  Con¬ 
stitutional  Government  was  secured  for  Tur¬ 
key.  The  New  Regime  was  ushered  in.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  three  years,  some  500  newspapers 
are  said  to  have  sprung  up.  Public  questions 
are  freely  discussed.  A  new  educational  sys¬ 
tem  has  been  launched.  In  Egypt,  National¬ 
ism  has  become  a  political  issue.  Moslem 
Congresses  have  been  called. 

What  do  such  events  signify?  Awakening! 
The  Awakening  of  Islam!  But  to  what? 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  dead  silence  in 
the  Church  as  regards’  the  need  of  the  Moham¬ 
medan  world.  In  recent  years,  however,  a 
great  change  has  been  wrought.  In  the  home 
churches,  the  Moslem  World  is  being  studied. 
Its  needs  are  being  recognized.  A  new  sense  of 
responsibility  for  this  almost  untouched  world' 
is  discernible.  On  the  mission  field,  new  ven¬ 
tures  for  reaching  Moslems  are  being  made. 
Conferences  of  workers  among  Moslems  are 
being  held.  Special  training  schools  are  being 


established.  Here,  too,  is  awakening,  an  awak¬ 
ening'  of  the  Church  of  Christ  for  the  evangeli¬ 
zation  of  Islam. 

One  form  of  effort  put  forth  to  reach  Mos¬ 
lems  commands  special  attention.  In  Egypt 
the  question  v/as  asked.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
few  Moslems  who  have  become  Christians,  owe 
their  conversion  to  some  tract  or  book  that 
they  have  read?  This  question,  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  led  irresistibly  to  this  further 
question,  Could  not  more  be  done  in  the  way 
of  bringing  the  Gospel  home  to  the  Moslem 
through  the  printed  page? 

At  this  point,  a  forward  movement  seemed 
to  be  demanded.  Some  of  the  Missions  in 
Egypt  had  indeed  brought  out  Arabic  books 
and  tracts  for  Moslems.  Yet  very  little  had 
been  done.  Whenever  funds  were  low,  this 
branch  of  work  had  been  the  first  to  be  drop¬ 
ped. 

This  led  to  the  suggestion  that  a  mission 
press  be  established  in  Cairo.  Several  objects 
would  thus  be  gained.  Such  an  enterprise 
would  create  a  special  interest  in  this  branch 
of  mission  work.  It  would  necessarily  lead  at 
least  one  missionary  to  give  his  whole  time 
to  Christian  literature.  It  would  cause  funds 
to  be  specially  devoted  to  the  production  of 
printed  matter.  In  the  end,  the  work  would 
not  only  be  done  more  quickly  and  better,  but 
more  cheaply. 

A  eommittee_was  formed  in  London  to  carry 
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out  this  project,  and  committees  were  formed 
in  Cairo  to  supervise  the  working  of  the  press 
and  the  literature  to  be  issued.  At  first  the 
funds  were  slow  in  coming,  so  that  great  pres¬ 
sure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  committee 
to  give  up  the  thought  of  having  a  press  of  its 
own,  and  to  confine  itself  to  the  use  of  native 
presses.  At  this  time  about  $6,000  was  in 
hand. 

The  decision,  however,  was  made  to  go  for¬ 
ward  with  the  original  proposal,  and  trust  God 
to  give  success.  At  this  very  time,  letters  were 
on  their  way  from  Australia,  telling  of  a  gift 
of  $5,000,  which  would  be  given  on  condition 
that  the  work  should  be  begun  that  year.  These 
letters  arrived  in  July  and  August,  1904,  and 
the  committee  went  forward  at  once  in  their 
preparation  for  establishing  the  Mission  Press 
in  Cairo.  Mr.  A.  T.  Upson  was  appointed  Su¬ 
perintendent,  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Gentles  was  ap¬ 
pointed  printing  manager.  They  went  out 
with  their  families  in  1905,  and  premises  were 
rented  in  the  Boulae  quarter  of  Cairo  on  the 
third  of  February.  Work  was  begun  as  soon 
as  machinery  had  been  set  up  and  native  com¬ 
positors  engaged.  The  publication  committee 
consisted  of  representatives  of  each  Mission. 
Dr.  Andrew  Watson,  of  the  American  United 
Presbyterian  Mission,  became  the  first  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Publication  Committee. 

The  Egypt  General  Mission  brought  their 
Arabic  magazine,  “The  Preaching  of  Peace,” 
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to  be  printed.  The  American  Mission  entrust¬ 
ed  the  Nile  Mission  Press  with  its  weekly  “El 
Murshid.  ”  The  following  year  the  Chui’ch 
Mis.sionary  Society  brought  their  magazine, 
“Orient  and  Occident,”  to  be  printed,  and 
now  every  Mission  makes  use  of  the  Nile  Mis¬ 
sion  Press. 

The  first  year,  four  and  a  half  million  pages 
were  printed;  the  second,  five  and  three-quar¬ 
ter  million  pages;  the  third,  seven  and  three- 
quarter  million ;  the  fourth,  eight  million 
pages;  the  fifth,  nine  million;  and  now  at  the 
close  of  the  sixth  year  the  number  is  over  ten 
million  images.  The  bulk  of  this  literature  con¬ 
tains  the  Gospel  message  to  the  Mohammedans 
in  Arabic.  The  demand  for  papers  and  books 
comes  from  almost  all  lands,  from  West  Af¬ 
rica  to  China. 

The  Eirst  Conference  of  Workers  Among 
Moslems  was  held  in  April,  1906,  at  Cairo. 
The  chairman  and  leading  spirit  of  this  Con¬ 
ference  was  Dr.  S.  M.  Zwemer,  of  Arabia,  of 
the  Reformed  Church  of  America.  This  ques¬ 
tion  had  come  to  him.  Ought  not  the  solid  pha¬ 
lanx  of  Islam  be  met  by  a  new  solidarity 
among  Christian  Missions?  Instead  of  work¬ 
ing  as  isolated  and  scattered  units,  should  not 
Christian  missionary  forces  work  together, 
making  the  impact  of  a  really  united  force 
upon  the  opposing  forces  of  Islam  tremendous  ? 

To  help  realize  this  aim,  and  whole-heart¬ 
edly  to  join  hands  with  Dr.  Zwemer,  the  Pub- 
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lieation  Committee  of  the  Nile  Mission  Press 
in  Cairo  asked  him  to  become  Editor-in-Chief 
of  ^  a  new  Review  to  be  called  ‘  ‘  The  Moslem 
World,”  w'hioh  should  voice  the  needs  of 
every  part  of  this  vast  field,  linking  together 
the  workers,  and  seeking  to  enlighten  the 
Church  at  home  on  every  point  of  the  Moham¬ 
medan  problem.  It  was  thought  impossible 
to  bring  it  out  in  a  Moslem  land.  The  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  of  the  Nile  Mission  Press 
undertook  the  responsibility  of  issuing  this 
magazine,  “The  Moslem  World,”  and  the 
Christian  Literature  Society  of  India  has  be¬ 
come  its  publishers.  The  first  number  ap¬ 
peared  in  January,  1911.  Its  circulation  should 
extend  through  America  and  England,  the  Con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe,  and  the  whole  Mohammedan 
world. 

The  Committee  of  the  Nile  Mission  Press 
has,  it  will  be  seen,  a  two-fold  work;  to  carry 
the  tidings  of  a  Saviour  to  the  Moslems  by 
means  of  the  Mission  Press  in  Cairo :  and 
through  persistent  effort  at  home  to  plead  the 
cause  of  the  Moslems  with  the  Christian 
Church.  Back  of  all  this  is  union  for 
Prayer.  We  can  only  “advance  upon  our 
knees.” 

Dr.  Zwemer  has  joined  the  committee,  and 
being  himself  an  able  writer  and  a  master  on 
the  subject  of  Islam,  the  work  seems  to  be  on 
the  eve  of  a  new  forward  movement.  Prom 
Cairo  comes  the  report  that  the  work  has  been 
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so  great  as  almost  to  clog  the  wheels  of  the 
machinery.  A  third  worker  has  been  sent  out 
as  an  Assistant  Printing  Manager.  Inquiry 
is  now  being  made  as  to  the  possibility  of  tak¬ 
ing  in  the  neighboring  premises,  pending  the 
time  when  the  Nile  Mission  Press  may  have 
its  own  site  and  building.  This  is  the  aim  for 
the  days  to  come.  Thirty-five  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  are  now  in  hand  toward  it,  and  as  soon  as 
the  fund  is  large  enough  a  plot  of  ground  is  to 
be  bought  at  Cairo.  Possibly  God  may  lay  it 
on  the  heart  of  one  of  His  servants  to  do  this 
alone,  and  so  allow  what  is  in  Hand  to  go  to¬ 
ward  the  immediate  erection  of  a  building. 

Books  and  papers  are  being  circulated 
throughout  the  country  by  means  of  four  col¬ 
porteurs,  and  also  through  missionaries  who 
buy  them  at  low  rates  and  distribute  them. 

The  Moslem  religious  authorities  have 
thought  the  Nile  Mission  Press  sufficiently 
dangerous'  to  publish  a  list  of  twenty  of  its 
publications  as  unsafe  for  Moslems  to  read. 
They  have  also  met  together  to  consider  how 
to  counteract  the  influence  of  Christian  preach¬ 
ing,  and  have  issued  orders  that  Kioranic  ser¬ 
mons  were  to  be  preached  in  the  mosques 
every  Friday  throughout  the  country.  This 
has  led  to  Mr.  .Upson’s  attempt  at  writing 
short  sermons  on  Koranic  texts,  and  giving  the 
Christian  teaching  on  the  subject.  These 
short  sermons  are  called  ’’Khutbas, ”  and  they 
are  being  read  with  such  avidity  by  the  Mos- 
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lems  all  over  Jlgypt,  that  some  10,000  were 
sold  in  the  first  two  months. 

Who  shall  say  what  the  future  holds  of  mis¬ 
sionary  success  among  Moslems?  Certainly 
the  present  is  a  time  of  rare  opportunity.  The 
following  conversation  reported  from  Upper 
Egypt  may  well  hold  a  prophecy  of  years  not 
far  distant.  In  speaking  to  a  Christian,  a 
wealthy  Moslem  said,  '‘0,  Christian,  there  is 
hut  a  moment  of  time  between  us.’^  ‘‘How  is 
that?”  asked  the  Christian.  “In  a  short  time 
we  shall  all  he  one,  with  one  faith,  and  that 
faith  will  be  Christian.  ’  ^ 
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Ways  of  Helping  the  Work, 
and  Subjects  for  Prayer 


SPECIAL  NEEDS 

(1)  The  circulation  of  the  review,  “The 
Moslem  World, ’’and  of  the  magazine, “Blessed 
be  Egypt,’’  for  the  purpose  of  awakening  a 
wider  and  a  deeper  interest  in  Mohammedans. 
{Both  periodicals  may  be  ordered  through  Mrs. 
E.  E.  Olcott,  38  West  39th  St.,  New  York  City. 
“The  Moslem  World’’  is  $1.00  per  year; 
“Blessed  be  Egypt”  is  40  cents.) 

(2)  Meeting's  specially  for  prayer,  even  if  it 
be  only  two  friends  praying  together  regularly, 
that  God  may  work  with  the  literature  distrib¬ 
uted  throughout  Egypt  and  the  Moslem  world 
generally. 

(3)  The  support  of  another  colporteur  at  a 
cost  of  about  $180  annually. 

(4)  The  expense  of  furnishing  an  adjoining 
fiat,  which  has  been  taken  for  committee  room, 
offices  and  stock  rooms.  The  premises  con¬ 
sisted  of  shop,'  machine  room,  compositor’s 
rooms,  and  paper  stores.  This  requires  about 
.$200. 

(5)  In  the  six  winter  months  from  October 
to  April,  the  printing  machines  are  mostly 
occupied  with  doing  work  for  the  missionaries, 
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but  in  the  six  summer  months  from  April  to 
October,  there  are  slack  times,  and  the  presses 
could  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  printing  the 
books  and  papers  of  the  Nile  Mission  Press,  so 
as  to  have  them  ready  for  the  autumn,  when 
supplies  are  wanted.  For  this  publication  work, 
help  is  needed.  About  $1,000  could  be  used  to 
advantage  this  year. 

(6)  The  support  of  another  worker.  Esti¬ 
mated  cost,  $750. 

(7)  By  asking  that  some  one  may  be  led  to 
give  the  site,  for  our  future  buildings,  so  that 
the  Nile  Mission  Press  may  be  permanently  es¬ 
tablished  in  its  own  property.  The  estimated 
cost  of  a  site  is  $15,000. 

(8)  That  a  department  to  provide  Christian 
literature  for  Moslem  women  may  be  formed. 

GENERAL  SUBJECTS  OF  PRAYER 

(1)  The  threatening  advances  of  Islam  in 
Africa.  Pray  that  the  Church  of  Christ  may 
be  awakened  to  the  need  of  preoccupying  these 
threatened  sections  of  the  Sudan  and  of  Equa¬ 
torial  Africa. 

(2)  The  New  Regime  in  Turkey.  Pray  that 
it  may  be  used  of  God  to  afford  greater  liberty 
for  work  among  Moslems,  and  that  Christian 
missionaries  in  the  Turkish  Empire  may  be 
given  divine  wisdom  and  faith  in  the  presence 
of  these  new  conditions. 

(3)  The  revival  of  Moslem  propagandism. 
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Pray  that  the  present  day  efforts  of  Islam  to 
rehabilitate  itself  and  to  propagate  itself  in 
the  Far  East  may  be  overruled  of  God  and 
serve  to  challenge  the  Church  of  Christ  to  still 
greater  and  worthier  missionary  devotion, 

(4)  Converts  from  Islam  to  Christianity. 
Pray  that  their  faith  may  be  strengthened, 
that  the  almost  overwhelming  problems  of 
their  social  life  and  their  means  of  livelihood 

-may  be  solved,  and  that  with  boldness  and  love 
they  may  become  successful  winners  of  Mos¬ 
lems  to  Christ, 

(5)  That  the  authorities  who  control  the 
Gordon  College  at  Khartum  may  permit  the 
teaching  of  the  Bible  and  Christianity. 

(6)  That  the  number  of  missionaries  work¬ 
ing  in  Moslem  lands  may  be  doubled. 

(7)  That  God  may  guide,  bless  and  control 
Lord  Kitchener,  and  make  his  administration 
a  blessing  to  Egypt. 
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The  Nile  Mission  Press 
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AUXILIARY  CpMMlTTEES  IN  NORTH 
AMERICA 

Tor  the  purpose  of  broadening  the  work  and 
enlisting  the  co-operation  of  Christian  friends 
in  America,  auxiliary  committees  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  in  New  York  and  Pittsburgh.  The  of¬ 
ficers  of  these  two  committees  are  given  below. 
Communications  and  remittances  may  be  sent 
to  either  committee. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Mr.  D.  L.  Pierson,  Chairman,  44  B.  Twenty- 
third  Street. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Montgomery,  Secretary,  801  West 
End  Avenue. 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Oleott,  Treasurer,  38  West  39th 
Street. 

PITTSBURGH 

Miss  Mary  S.  M.  Thompson,  Chairman,  421 
Lydia  Street. 

Mr.  D.  T.  Eeed,  Secretary,  224  Sixth  Street. 

Mr.  George  M.  Paden,  Treasurer,  Union  Na¬ 
tional  Bank. 
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By 

REV.  S.  M.  ZWEMER,  D.D. 


BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS 
REFORMED  CHURCH  IN  AMERICA 
25  East  22d  St.  New  York 


Arabic  Characters  arranged  to  represent  the 
name  of  Allah 


Popular  Islam 

By  Rev.  S.  M.  Zweraer,  D.D. 


®E  who  would  gain  a  correct 
knowledge  of  Mohammedan¬ 
ism,  as  it  is  professed  and  be¬ 
lieved  by  the  masses,  from  the 
Koran  only  would  make  as  great  a 
mistake  as  to  learn  the  religion  of 
Mexico  from  the  New  Testament,  or 
the  Hinduism  of  Benares  from  the 
Vedas.  Long  since  the  emphasis  has 
been  put  upon  tradition,  and  the  common 
people  are  groaning  under  the  yoke  of  all 
the  accretions  and  additions  made  to  the 
religion  of  Islam  since  the  days  of  the 
Prophet  by  theologians  and  mystics  and 
interpreters  of  the  faith.  I  have  recently 
been  interested  to  learn  what  is  the  best 
selling  book  among  Moslems  next  to  the 
Koran,  and  I  find  that  one  of  the  most 
popular  manuals,  continually  reprinted  in 
new  editions  and  having  a  large  sale,  is 
a  little  book  on  Creation,  Heaven  and 
Hell,  entitled  “Dakaik-el-Ahbar."  I  was 
assured  by  booksellers  in  Bombay,  Cal¬ 
cutta,  Delhi,  and  even  in  the  small  book¬ 
shops  kept  by  Moslems  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  that  this  was  one  of  the  best  sellers, 
and  I  have  in  my  possession  editions  in 
Arabic,  Urdu  and  Persian,  as  well  as  one 
interlinear  edition  both  Arabic  and 
Persian. 


It  will  interest  those  who  are  helping 
to  solve  the  Moslem  problem  to  know 
what  people  read  and  think,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  translation  of  Chapter  I  of  this 
book  gives  an  idea  of  the  mass  of  super¬ 
stition  and  incredible  puerilities  which 
must  be  removed  from  the  mind  of  the 
average  Moslem  before  he  is  ready  to 
receive  the  Gospel.  Some  of  the  chap¬ 
ters  in  the  book  are  untranslatable  be¬ 
cause  of  their  indecent  descriptions  of 
Mohammed’s  paradise  and  the  horrible 
tortures  of  the  damned.  And  to  think 
that  this  is  the  fireside  literature  of  Mos¬ 
lems  today! 

In  the  Name  of  God  the  Merciful, 
the  Compassionate.  Praise  be  to 
God  the  Lord  of  the  worlds^  and 
prayers  upon  His  apostle  Mo¬ 
hammed  and  his  family  and  compan¬ 
ions,  all  of  them. 

Chapter  I.  On  the  Creation  of  the 
light  of  Mohammed,  upon  whom  be 
God’s  prayers  and  peace. 

It  is  truly  related  that  God  Most  High 
created  a  tree  which  had  four  branches, 
and  He  called  it  the  Tree  of  Certainty. 
After  this  He  created  the  light  of  Mo¬ 
hammed,  upon  whom  be  prayers  and 
peace,  in  a  curtain  of  white  pearl,  whose 
likeness  is  like  unto  the  likeness  of  a 
peacock,  and  He  placed  the  same  upon 
this  tree.  Then  God  uttered  praises  to 
it  for  the  space  of  seventy  thousand 
years.  After  this  He  created  the  mirror 
of  modesty,  and  placed  it  immediately  in 


front  of  the  tree,  and  the  peacock  gazed 
into  it  and  saw  his  form  most  beautiful 
and  was  ashamed  of  himself  before  God, 
and  fell  down  to  worship  five  times.  Con¬ 
sequently  these  five  acts  of  worship  be¬ 
came  incumbent  upon  all  Moslems  at  the 
appointed  time  daily.  And  when  Mo¬ 
hammed  looked  upon  God  in  the  glory 
of  that  light,  he  perspired  with  shame, 
and  God  Most  High  created  from  the 
perspiration  of  his  head,  the  angels;  and 
from  the  perspiration  of  his  face  God 
created  the  throne,  and  the  tablet  and 
the  pen,  and  the  sun  and  the  moon  and 
the  great  curtain  and  the  stars,  and  what¬ 
ever  else  is  found  in  heaven.  And  from 
the  perspiration  of  his  breast  God  cre¬ 
ated  the  prophets  and  apostles  and 
martyrs  and  learned  men  and  the  pious. 
And  from  the  perspiration  of  his  eye¬ 
brows  He  created  believers  both  men 
and  women;  and  from  the  perspiration 
of  his  ears  He  created  the  spirit  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  Christians  and  the  Fire- 
worshippers  and  such  like.  From  the 
perspiration  of  his  feet  He  created  the 
e^rth  from  east  to  west,  and  everything 
that  is  in  it.  Then  God  commanded  the 
Light  of  Mohammed  (upon  whom  be 
prayers  and  peace)  “Look  thou  before 
thee,”  And  the  Light  of  Mohammed 
gazing  before  him  saw  in  front  of  him 
a  light,  and  behind  him  a  light,  and  on 
his  right  hand  a  light,  and  on  his  left 
hand  a  light,  and  these  were  Abu  Bakr 
and  Omar  and  Othman  and  Ali,  with  all 
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of  whom  may  God  be  blessed.  Then 
He  looked  upon  that  light  and  created 
other  spirits,  and  they  exclaimed,  “There 
is  no  God  but  God;  Mohammed  is  God’s 
apostle.”  Then  God  created  a  candle  of 
red  carnelian,  translucent.  And  God 
created  the  image  of  Mohammed  (upon 
whom  be  prayers  and  peace)  as  his 
image  would  be  in  the  world,  and  placed 
it  in  this  candle,  erect  in  the  attitude  of 
prayer.  Then  all  the  spirits  passed 
around  the  light  of  Mohammed,  upon 
whom  be  prayers  and  peace,  and  glorified 
him  and  shouted  “Hallelujah!”  for  the 
space  of  about  a  hundred  thousand  years. 
Then  God  commanded  all  the  spirits  to 
look  at  Mohammed. 

There  were  those  who  saw  his  head, 
and  they  became  caliphs  and  sultans 
among  God’s  creatures;  and  there  were 
those  who  saw  his  face,  and  they  became 
rulers.  And  there  were  those  who  saw 
his  eyes,  and  they  became  preservers  of 
the  Word  of  God;  and  there  were  those 
who  saw  his  ears,  and  they  became  hear¬ 
ers;  and  there  were  those  who  saw  his 
cheeks,  and  they  became  marvellously 
beautiful  and  wise.  There  were  those 
who  saw  his  nose,  and  they  became 
physicians  and  apothecaries;  and  there 
were  those  who  saw  his  lips,  and  they 
became  beautiful  of  countenance  or 
viziers.  There  were  those  who  saw  his 
mouth,  and  they  became  ascetics  who 
kept  the  fast;  and  there  were  those  who 
saw  his  teeth,  and  they  became  handsome 


men  and  women.  There  were  those  who 
saw  his  tongue,  and  they  became  am¬ 
bassadors  of  princes;  and  there  were 
those  who  saw  his  throat,  and  they  be¬ 
came  preachers  and  muezzins,  and  warn- 
ers.  There  were  those  who  saw  his 
beard,  and  they  became  fighters  in  the 
faith  of  God;  and  there  were  those  who 
saw  his  neck,  and  they  became  mer¬ 
chants.  There  were  those  who  saw  his  two 
arms,  and  they  became  spearmen  and 
swordmen;  and  there  were  those  who 
saw  his  right  arm,  and  they  became  cup¬ 
pers,  and  there  were  those  who  saw  his 
left  arm,  and  they  became  executioners 
and  warriors.  There  were  those  who  saw 
his  right  palm,  and  they  became  money¬ 
changers  and  embroiderers ;  and  there 
were  those  who  saw  his  left  palm,  and 
they  became  measurers,  and  there  were 
those  who  saw  his  two  hands  and  they 
became  surveyors.  And  there  were  those 
who  saw  the  back  of  his  hands,  and  they 
became  misers ;  and  there  were  those 
who  saw  the  back  of  his  right  hand,  and 
they  became  dyers;  and  there  were  those 
who  saw  the  back  of  his  left  hand,  and 
they  became  hewers  of  wood.  And  there 
were  those  who  saw  his  fingers,  and  they 
became  writers;  and  there  were  those 
who  saw  the  back  of  his  right  fingers, 
and  they  became  tailors;  and  there  were 
those  who  saw  the  back  of  his  left 
fingers,  and  they  became  blacksmiths. 
There  were  those  who  saw  his  breast, 
and  they  became  learned  men  and 
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nobles;  and  there  were  those  who  saw 
his  back,  and  they  became  humble  and 
obedient  to  his  commandments.  And 
there  were  those  who  saw  his  forehead, 
and  they  became  valiant  for  truth;  and 
there  were  those  who  saw  his  belly,  and 
they  became  contented  monks.  And 
there  were  those  who  saw  his  knees,  and 
they  became  worshippers;  and  there  were 
those  who  saw  his  feet,  and  they  became 
hunters.  There  were  those  who  saw  the 
soles  of  his  feet,  and  they  became  run¬ 
ners;  and  there  were  those  who  saw  his 
shadow,  and  they  became  singers  and 
players  of  instruments.  And  there  were 
those  who  did  not  look  at  him,  and  they 
became  barbarians  and  savages  and  other 
kinds  of  unbelievers.  And  there  were 
those  that  looked  and  did  not  see  him, 
and  they  became  Jews  and  Christians 
and  Fire-worshippers  and  other  kinds  of 
infidels. 

Know  f'lrther  that  God  Most  High 
created  player  in  the  ii^age  of  the  name 
of  Ahmed,  upon  whom  be  prayers  and 
peace,  for  the  standing  position  in  prayer 
is  like  unto  the  aliph,  and  the  bowing 
position  is  like  unto  the  ha,  and  the  pros¬ 
trate  position  is  like  unto  the  mim,  and 
the  sitting  posture  is  like  unto  the  dal. 
And  God  also  created  man  after  the 
image  of  the  name  of  Mohammed,  for 
his  head  is  round  like  an  aliph,  and  his 
two  hands  are  like  ha,  and  his  belly  is 
like  a  mim,  and  his  two  legs  are  like  two 
dais.  And  no  one  of  the  infidels  vdll  re- 


main  in  the  image  of  Mohammed;  but 
God  will  change  them  into  the  image  of 
swine,  and  he  is  the  most  knowing  and 
wise.” 

This  completes  the  first  chapter.  The 
second  chapter  treats  of  the  creation  of 
Adam,  and  the  next  of  the  creation  of  the 
angels,  and  the  following  chapters  deal 
with  the  angel  of  death,  the  torment  of 
the  grave,  the  character  of  Satan,  the 
resurrection,  the  two  angels  that  exam¬ 
ine  the  dead  at  the  grave,  while  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  book  is  largely  given  to 
a  detailed  description  of  the  torments  of 
hell  and  the  delights  of  Paradise.  It  is 
remarkable  that  a  book  so  full  of  super¬ 
stition,  and  dealing  almost  exclusively 
with  eschatology  rather  than  ethics 
should  be  so  much  in  demand  among 
Moslems,  and  represent  popular  Islam 
today.  It  surely  indicates  the  line  of 
preaching  that  should  be  followed  by  the 
Christian  missionary  to  reach  the  hearts 
of  the  people.  Those  who  are  all  their 
life-time  subject  to  the  cruel  bondage  of 
tradition  and  fear  of  death  need  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  hope  and  life  in  Jesus  Christ, 
who  is  the  Light  of  the  world,  the  first¬ 
born  of  all  creatures,  and  whose  Glory  as 
of  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father, 
seems  to  have  been  deliberately  cari¬ 
catured  in  later  Moslem  writings. 
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superstition?  Even  a  slight  acqtiaintance  with 
London  society  proves  the  contrary.  The  curi¬ 
osity  about  it  is  shown  by  the  great  audiences 
that  gather  wherever  a  Tbeosophist  lecture  is 
given.  And  from  time  to  time  one  hears  that 
this  or  that  cultured  man  of  the  world-  -the. very 
person,  one  would  think,  to  laugh  at  superstition 
— has  become  a  member  of  the  Society.  The 
policy  of  the  leaders  has  been  to  ignore  the 
charges  against  them,  to  discourage  their  fol¬ 
lowers  from  examining  them,  and  to  trust  time 
and  the  short  memory  of  the  ptiblic.  Nothing 
annoys  my  Tbeosophist  friends  more  than  to 
hear  any  mention  of  the  Coulomb  exposure. 
“Still  hammeriog  away  at  these  charges,"  they 
say  :  “  we  answered  them  long  ago."  Bu/  thry 
have  Ju'Vt  r  been  annocred  at  all,  and  I  have 
met  scarcely  any  Theosophists  who  have  even 
READ  Mr.  Hodgson’s  Report.  If  anyone  who 
reads  these  lines  should  be  tempted,  as  I  was, 

1  by  the  glitter  and  dazzle  of  the  Tbeosophic 
philosophy,  1  implore  him  to  begin  his  studies 
where  mine  ended,  and  so  save  himself  a  cruel 
disappointment. 

My  connection  with  Theosophy  will  not,  how¬ 
ever,  be  soon  forgotten  as  an  episode  in  my  life. 
To  Theosophy,  in  a  sense,  1  owed  the  few  happy 
months  of  my  married  life.  I  wonder  olten 
whether  if  Mela  had  been  spared  to  me.  she 
would  have  passed  through  my  disenchantment. 
Would  her  simple  faith  liave  been  shaken  when 
she  found  me  doubting  ?  I  scarcely  think  so. 
For  the  sake  of  her  happiness  1  wo»ild  have 
kept  silent  about  my  discoveries,  and  to  ques¬ 
tionings  from  others  she  would  not  have 


CONFESSIONS  OF  A  THEOSO- 
PHIST. 

.Xll.-CONCLUSION. 

My  connection  with  Theosophy  had  brought 
me  several  friends,  for  whose  judgment  I  had  a 
high  respect,  and  with  some  difficulty  I  per¬ 
suaded  them  to  listen  to  the  evidence  against 
the  new  religion.  ''  I  want  to  know,"  I  said, 
“what  answer  intelligent  and  fair-minded  Theo¬ 
sophists  give  to  these  accusations.  I  have 
searched  the  whole  oi  their  literature,  and  have 
found  no  direct,  no  convincing  reply,  but  only 
evasions.’’  Some  of  my  friends  gave  their  answers 
in  lengthy  letters, whichlstillkeep and  sometimes 
puzzle  over ;  others  simply  answered  that  they 
did  not  care  to  unsettle  their  minds  by  sifting  the 
evidence  for  a  religion  which  brought  them  com¬ 
fort.  The  proofs  had  contented  them  at  first, 
and  as  one  said,  “  When  I  think  it  necessary  to 
prove  everything  over  again,  I  shall  have  re¬ 
nounced  Theos  phy  in  my  heart.”  The  replies 
I  received  by  letter  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes. 

(i)  Some  of  my  friends  stood  firm  by  the  phe¬ 
nomena.  The  Coulombs,  they  said,  were  trick¬ 
sters  on  their  own  confession ;  their  word  was 
unreliable,  and  they  had  cause  to  hate  their 
mistress.  The  missionaries  were  prejudiced, 
and  conducted  their  investigations  in  a  hostile 
spirit.  Mr.  Hodgson  meant  well,  but  he  was 
new  to  Indian  socifty,  and  many  thiogs  must 
have  escaped  his  notice.  Besides,  the  wisdom 
of  the  Masters  has  decreed  that  all  prying  into 
their  mysteries  shall  bs  punished.  Mental 
blindness  falls  on  the  man  who  seeks,  in  the 
pride  of  his  intellect,  to  explore  their  secrets. 
For  a  Tbeosophist,  as  for  a  Christian,  there  is 
no  religious  life  without  the  humblest  faith. 
Granting  that  Madame  Blavatsky  failed 
h\.T  I'ailavc  oniy  sliow* - tUaA-U** 

I  were  working  through  an  imperfect  instrument. 

If  even,  in  her  zeal  to  serve  them,  she  had  once 
.  or  twice  recourse  to  questionable  methods,  does 
this  invalidate  the  real  miracles  performed 
through  her — miracles  which  startled  some  of 
the  keenest  intellects  in  India  V  She  was  a 
weak,  erring  woman,  a  mere  pupil  on  the  thresh- 
hold  of  the  temple,  but  her  faults  are  easily  for¬ 
given  when  we  think  of  the  enormous,  the  gratui¬ 
tous  service  siie  rendered  to  mankind.  ^ 

I  should  have  been  glad  had  it  been  possible 
for  me  to  share  this  optimistic  conclusion,  but  I 
hadsparcbed  too  deeply  into  Madame  Blavatsky ’s 
history.  After  all  I  had  read  and  heard,  1  could 
not  set  her  down  as  even  in  the  main  honest  I 
therefore  turned  sorrowfully  to  the  argument 
of  another  friend,  who  took  an  altogether  different 
line.  He  said  (2)  that  many  Theosophists,  him¬ 
self  included,  admit  frankly  that  Madame 
Blavatsky’s  miracles  were  frauds.  They  decline 
to  accept  the  principle  of  some  prominent  leaders 
that  Theosophy  stands  or  falls  with  its  foundress. 
As  a  philosophy  it  satisfies  the  intellect ;  as  a 
philanthropy  it  opens  up  a  joyful  future  for  the 
world.  No  frauds  can  shake  its  central  principle, 
men  are  brothers,  and  each  is  bound  to  work  for 
the  good  of  all.  Neither  can  paltry  feats  of 
legerdemain  disturb  or  confirm  the  law  of  Karma 
— the  most  satisfactory  solution  ever  offered  of 
the  mystery  of  things.  Theosophy  fills  up  the 
blanks  in  Christianity,  and  those  who  trust  it 
need  have  no  despondency  in  the  present  and 
no  fear  for  the  future. 

But,  I  thought,  after  reading  this  letter,  where 
is  my  guarantee  for  the  truth  of  this  religion? 
That  it  brings  comfort  to  many  I  am  willing  to 
admit ;  though  in  my  own  bereavement  it  brought 
none.  But  is  there  any  reason  to  think  it  more 
than  a  beautiful  tale,  cleverly  worked  out  so  as 
to  hide  all  difficulties?  No  one  has  returned 
from  Devachan  to  give  assurance  of  its  blissful 
rest.  The  passing  of  the  ego  from  e-xistence  to 
—existence  is  merely  a  “  dream  xif  the  East,  wan¬ 
dering  into  our  latitudes,"  the  echo  of  an  ancient 
speculation.  The  whole  structure  of  Theosophy 
is  flimsy.  The  mind  pleases  itself  awhile  with 
its  airy  fancies,  but  when  proof  is  demanded, 
there  is  no  answer.  The  most  learned  Buddhist 
scholars  have  not  endorsed  the  new  religion  as 
genuine  Buddhism.  A  criticism  passed  by  a 
great  scholar  on  *  Esoteric  Buddhism  ’  ivas  that 
it  was  not  esoteric  and  it  was  not  Buddhism. 
Even  supposing  that  Theosophy  represented  the 
purest  inner  wisdom  of  the  ancient  peoples  of 
the  East,  would  not  the  condition  of  these 
peoples  be  conclusive  against  it?  We  have  the 
evidence  of  missionaries  that  Buddhist  monas¬ 
teries  and  temples  are  haunts  of  every  evil 
The  second  argument  is  to  my  mind  much  leebler 
than  the  first.  Take  away  Madame  Blavatsky, 
take  away  the  Mahatmas,  and  all  that  remains  is  a 
little  moonshine. 

Is  Theosophy  then,  as  some  say,  an  effete 


•  listened. 

Theosophy,  too,  has  helped  me  to  de:ide  on 
the  course  of  my  fulure  life.  When  I  began  to 
study  it,  1  was  leodiog  a  somewhat  aimless 
existence.  1  was  alone  in  the  world,  for  my 
brother  and  I  had  never  drawn  closely  together. 
The  siudy  ofSinsciit  and  ofEastern  phil  >sophy 
began  to  fascinate  me  when  1  entered  the 
Society,  and  1  have  since  made  such  progress 
that  Dr.  Somers  once  laugbing  y  remarked  that, 
with  a  few  years  in  the  East,  I  might  become  a 
scholar.  I  took  little  notice  of  his  words  at  the 
time,  but  they  recurred  to  me  when  Mr.  Bhaklin, 
my  “  Fakir  Mu'ji,’’  whose  straoge  history  would 
make  a  novel  for  Mr.  Kipling,  asked  me  at  the 
close  of  one  of  our  talks  to  lelurn  with  him  to 
India,  and  devote  myself  to  Oriental  study.  “  I 
am  tired,”  he  said,  “  of  the  austere  life  by  which 
I  gained  reverence  as  a  Fakir,  but  not  of  the 
learning  for  which  I  forsook  all  things.  To  you, 
too,  the  sacred  thirst  has  come.  Why  should  we 
not  travel  together  in  India?  I  will  bs  vour 
guide  to  our  ancient  cities.  You  shall  see  Delhi 
and  Lahore,  Benares,  Allahabad,  and  many 
more.  Scholars  in  these  cities  will  welcome  you 
as  a  pupil.  I  myself  can  teach  you  three  Indian 
dialects.  In  tlie  hot  months  vve  shall  go 
to  the  mountains ;  we  shall,  if  you  are 
willing,  enter  Thibet  and  visit  Lhassa  the 
Blessed.  I  will  introduce  you  to  Buddhist 
priests,  and  some  day,  when  you  have  learned 
everything,  you  shall  write  a  great  book  on  the 
religions  of  the  East.  Put  my  name  in  the  pre¬ 
face  as  your  helper.  That  will  repay  ine  for 
my  travels  and  all  my  years  of  wandering.” 

I  gave  no  decided  answer  at  the  time,  but  aU 
the  night  I  thought  of  my  friend’s  proposal  I 
had  long  ago  discovered  that  the  Fakir  Mulji 
was  the  famous  occultist  whom  Mr  Dodabhai 
so  revered.  The  connection  between  the  two 
families  was  a  strange  one,  but  to  enter  into  it 
would  lead  me  far  beyond  the  few  paragraphs 
that  remain  to  me.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  on  the 
evidence, of  Mr.  Dodabhai,  since  confirmed  by 
my  o  wn  experience,  the  FaSir^Miilji  is  one  oi 
the  most  learned  scholars  in  India.  The  “  occult 
powers  ’’  with  which  he  is  credited  consist  chiefly 
in  a  full  understanding  of  the  mysterious  rites 
practised  by  the  priesthood,  but  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  sacred  writings,  alike  of  the 
Buddhist  and  Brahman  religions,  far  surpasses 
that  of  any  European,  and  is  regarded  even  by 
such  cultured  Hindoos  as  my  friend  Mr.  Doda- 
bhai  as  altogether  phenomenal.  On  considera¬ 
tion,  therefore,  I  decided  to  leave  England  for  a 
long  course  of  Eastern  travel.  1  intend  to  make 
a  close  study  of  Cliristian  missions,  and  hope 
particularly  to  gain  information  from  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  near  Thibet.  That  famous  country  is 
DO  longer  unexplored,  for  both  French  and  Eng¬ 
lish  travellers  have  penetrated  its  recesses,  but 
I  look  forward  eagerly  to  exploring  the  far- 
famed  Lhassa,  and  as  every  traveller  writes  a 
book,  my  companion  tells  me  that  our  friends  in 
England  will  hear  of  our  doings  long  before  our 
great  work  appears.  George  Warwick  was 
disposed  to  envy  me  at  first,  but  before  leaving 
I  have  found  the  means  to  do  him  a  service. 
Dr.  Somers'  respect  for  me  has  been  so  increased 
bv  my  Eastern  studies  that  when  I  made  a  final 
effort  to  persuade  him  to  agree  to  George's 
marriage  with  Nettie,  he  said,  after  some  hesi¬ 
tation,  that  circumstances  had  changed;  George 
was  becoming  quite  a  well-known  man;  Nettie 
would  be  comfortably  provided  for;  and  for  my 
sake,  if  I  really  insisted  on  it,  he  did  not  see 
why  the  wedding  might  not  take  place  before  I 
sailed.  Of  course,  as  George  says,  he  always 
meant  to  give  way  in  the  end. 

Last  night,  as  I  was  closing  these  articles, 
there  came  a  letter  from  my  brother.  “  In 
answer  to  my  prayers,"  he  wrote,  “  you  have 
been  led  to  see  the  folly  of  Theosophy  ;  so  far, 
good,  but  I  shall  not  rest  till  I  see  you  back  in 
the  home  and  the  church  of  your  childhood. 
Leave  London,  James  ;  it  is  full  of  snarfiSi  30d> 
even  the  warmest  Christians  can  scarcely  serve 
God  there.  Go  back  to  the  old  Bristol  chapel ; 
they  are  struggling,  and  you  are  rich  enough  to 
help  them.  II  you  do  not  see  the  truth  yet,  still 
go.  Here,  by  the  Congo,  we  pray  for  you  night 
and  day,  and  we  have  learned  by  experience  that 
the  prayers  soonest  answered  are  those  that  rise 
irom  the  foreign  field.” 

Some  day,  perhaps,  I  may  come  back  to  the 
Strict  Baptist  Chapel ;  but  now  my  heart  turns 
to  the  East.  The  hours  seem  like  weeks  while  I 
wait  for  our  starting  time;  already,  while  I  walk 
in  London,  my  thoughts  are  far  away  in 
Mohammedan  and  heathen  cities.  I  shall  count 
my  life  well  spent  if  I  may  even  touch  the  fringe 
of  these  ancient  wisdoms,  which,  if  they  are  not 
the  final  revelation  of  God  to  men,  may  yet  be 
broken  fragments  of  what  He  spake  to_  the 
fathers,  "  by  divers  portions  and  in  divers 
manners.” 


Some  Results  and  Suggestions  from 
the  Revival  in  Assam 

It  is  estimated  that  the  result  of  the  Revival 
ID  Assam  by  the  end  of  the  year  will  shew  ao 
increase  in  the  church  membership  of  over 
3,000  converts.  According  to  the  statistics 
for  last  year  (1904)  the  Welsh  Presbyterian 
churches  in  the  Khassee  Hills  shewed  a  total 
membership  of  nearly  18,000,  so  that  the 
increase  will  amount  to  16  per  cent,  at  least. 

We  ail  believe  that  this  awakening  which 
began  in  Assam  will  not  be  confined  to  this 
part  of  India  only,  On  the  contrary  signs  are 
already  apparent  that  it  will  spread  all  over 
India. 

We  have  recently  heard  of  an  outpouring  of 
God’s  Holy  Spirit  in  Pandita  Ramabai’s  or¬ 
phanage  homes.  We  have  also  received  news 
of  an  awakening  at  Sialkot,  Nagercoil  and 
several  other  places.  Everywhere  the  people 
of  God  are  engaged  in  earnest  prayer  that  a 
Pentecostal  blessing  may  be  poured  out  upon 
ail  India. 

What  will  it  mean  when  it  takes  place? 
We  have  the  example  in  Assam. 

Missionaries  were  thankful  when  they  could 
shew  an  increase  in  the  membership  at  the  etjd 
of  the  year  of  3,4  and  5  per  cent.  How  quickly 
tliis  has  changed  when  the  breath  of  God  was 
breathed  upon  them.  16  per  cent,  were  added 
in  the  course  of  6  months.  But  are  we  to  be 
satisfied  with  only  a  similar  blessing  for  all 
India  ?  Mission  work  among  the  Khassees 
is  considered  one  of  the  most  successful 
missions  in  India.  The  work  was  commenced 
in  1841  when  the  first  missionary  reached 
Cherrapoonjee  and  in  1843  smother  missionary 
followed  him.  They  had  first  of  al!  to  acquire 
the  language,  then  to  reduce  it  to  writing,  then 
to  prepare  books  &c,  all  this  was  not  an  easy 
task. 

At  the  eod  of  1850  after  nearly  10  years* 
work  they  had  one  church  with  about  20 
Christians. 


By  i86i  the  number  was 
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2,060 

„  1891  t, 

6,928 

„  1904  (last  year)  nearly 

18,000 

This  is  looked  uopn  by  all  Mission  Workers  as 
a  very  satisfactory  state  of  things,  but  is  it  really 
so  ?  The  Christians  now  have  250  churches,  they 
have  good  schools,  a  Theological  Institution, 
and  a  Home  Mission  of  their  own.  We  hear  the 
approval  of  men  "very  good"  very  success¬ 
ful”  but,  we  repeat,  is  it  really  so  r.  18,000  Christ¬ 
ians  after  64  years  of  work.  Christ  says  “  that  ye 
hear  much  fruit  ”  Is  this  much  fruit  ?  Far  from 
it,  a  devoted  church  with  infinite  Power 
behind  it  would  sureiy  show  better  results 
than  this.  Look  at  the  Spirit’s  work  when  He 
has  Kis  way;  nearly  3,00c  souls  in  six  months. 
And  even  this  does  not  satisfy  the  Spirit,  if  He 
had  only  fully  consecrated  men  to  co-operate 
with  him  He  would  again  have  3,000  souls 
in  6  hours  as  at  Pentecost.  What  are  the 
promises  ? 

”  A  Nation  in  a  Day,” 

when  Zion  travails.  What  are  3,000  among 
the  250,000  Khasses  ;  where  is  our  faith,  that 
we  should  be  satisfied  with  such  small  bleis- 
iogs  ?  Do  not  let  us  be  satisfied  with  such 
little  fruit.  “Herein  is  My  Father  glorified 
that  ye  bear  much  fruit  not  3,000  but  millions, 
yea  millions  in  India.  Let  us  expect  great 
things  from  God. 

Truly  this  is  Worth  Working,  Living  and 
Dying  for. 

With  such  prospects  how  can  Missionaries 
help  being  optimists  at  this  time  ?  How  can 
they  help  doing  their  utmost  night  and  day  so 
lo  spesk  to  co-operate  with  God’s  Holy  Spirit 
and  to  remove  every  obstacle  which  hinders 
the  manifestation  of  the  power  of  His  Spirit  ? 

In  the  closing  chapter  of  the  new  edition  of 
“India  Awake”  three  lessons  are  drawn  from 
the  revival  movement  in  Assam  which  give  a 
clear  answer  to  the  above  question. 

1.  The  Spirit  has  not  visited  any  prayer- 
iess  Church,  bsit  the  persevering  praying 
Church  has  invariably  been  blessed. 

2.  implicit  obedience  to  the  Spirit  Is  an 
absolute  necessity  ;  otherwise  the  blessing 
cannot  come. 

3.  The  Cross  of  Christ  must  have  the  first 
and  foremost  place. 


The  Cross  in  the  sermon. 

The  Cross  in  tne  prayer. 

The  Cross  in  the  singing. 

The  Cross  in  the  experience. 

The  Cross  in  everything. 

The  Cross  of  Christ  will  uplift  India. 

Preach  the  Cross  in  the  Bazaars. 

Speak  of  the  Cross  in  the  Zenanas. 

Bring  the  Bible  classes  face  to  face  with  the 
Cross. 

Teach  the  children  in  the  Schools,  hymns  of 
the  Cross. 

This  is  the  road  to  a  wonderful  spiritual 
awakening  all  over  India  :  The  Cross  of  Christ, 
Glory  be  to  the  Cross  of  Christ ! 

J.  Pengwern  Tones. 

S'slhet 


Some  Impressions  of  the  Sialkot 
Convention 

In  the  literature  that  has  to  do  with  the 
Spiritual  Awakening  which  has  certainly  come 
to  India  I  am  sure  that  all  who  know  about 
it  will  say  that  a  report  of  the  convention  which 
was  recently  held  at  Sialkot,  Punjab,  should 
have  a  place.  Our  hearts  have  been  wonder¬ 
fully  cheered  by  the  accounts  which  have  been 
coming  to  us  of  what  the  Lord  is  doing  for 
His  people  in  many  places  and  it  is  with 
pleasure  therefore  that  we  record  what  He 
has  wrought  in  our  midst,  in  the  hope  that 
it^»ll  be  helpful  to  others. 
j_^istorically  the  Sialkot  convention  for  the 
Spiritual  Awakening  dates  from  the  year  1904, 
when  in  answer  to  a  call  issued  by  some  who 
bad  had  this  matter  laid  on  them  for  some  time, 
a  company  of  some  two  hundred  missionaries, 
Indian  Pastors,  evangelists,  and  men  and 
women  from  the  villages  gathered  at  Sialkot 
and  enjoyed  a  week  of  blessed  fellowship  lo 
the  Spirit. 

This  cooventioD  seemed  to  fill  such  a  loog- 
feit  war5t  and  so  many  went  away  with  a  very 
definite  blessing  that  it  was  felt  that  another 
convention  similar  in  most  respects  to  the 
first  one  should  be  held  the  succeeding  year 
and  the  same  committee  was  continued  to 
arrange  a  programme  and  look  after  the  details. 
This  committee  did  their  work  very  faithfully 
and  it  was  of  none  the  less  value  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
programme  as  arranged  was  set  aside  when  the 
convention  was  in  session. 

Without  attempting  to  give  a  detailed 
account  of  the  various  sessions  or  to  mentlou 
the  names  of  those  whom  the  Spirit  used  in 
those  days  to  lead  the  thought  and  direct  the 
conferences,  I  will  simply  record  what  to  me 
were  some  of  the  most  prominent  features  of 
the  convention  and  the  most  lasting  im¬ 
pressions  formed. 

In  the  first  place  the  attendance  was  worthy 
of  mentioD.  /Compared  with  the  convention  of 
the  year  prevToos  there  was  a  much  larger  atten¬ 
dance  of  missionaries,  not  only  from  the  mis¬ 
sion  within  whose  bounds  the  convention  was 
held  but  also  from  outside,  for  let  it  be  re¬ 
membered  that  this  was  not  denominational 
in  any  sense  of  the  word,  it  was  a  convention 
for  the  whole  of  the  Punjab  but  of  course  by 
far  the  larger  attendance  both  of  missionaries 
and  Indian  Christians  came  from  the  mission 
within  whose  bounds  the  convention  was  held. 
The  attendance  of  Indian  Christians  probably 
exceeded  that  of  the  previous  year  although 
the  increase  here  was  not  so  noticeable.  An¬ 
other  point  in  this  connection  was  the  atten¬ 
dance  of  some  who  had  at  first  rather  opposed 
the  idea  of  the  convention  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  conducted  but  who  went  away 
singing  songs  of  praise  as  joyfully  as  any  in 
attendance  at  the  conventio^ 

No  doubt  the  primary  ?act  in  insuring  a 
blessing  upon  the  convention  was  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  a  good  many  of  God’s 
essential  conditions — the  pouring  out  of  their 
hearts  In  prayer  and  praise  to  Him.  For 
months,  in  fact  ever  since  the  conveotiors  of 
last  year,  a  goodly  number  had  continually 
waited  on  God  beseeching  Him  to  pour  forth 
His  Spirit  upon  this  province  and  to  manifest 
himself  at  this  convention.  The  prayers  of  a 
great  many  had  also  been  elicited  for  the  con¬ 
vention  by  correspondence  and  through  Prayer 
Uoions.  There  was  thus  a  mighty  volume  of 
believing  prayer  ascending  day  by  day  not  only 
for  those  who  had  places  on  the  programme  but 
for  all  who  would  attend  and  for  even  those 
who  were  afar  off.  Prayer  that  this  convention 
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might  be  a  real  Peotecost  and  mark  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  newer  and  indifioitely  larger  things  for  in¬ 
dividual  lives  and  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  But 
the  prayers  were  not  all  offered  previous  to  the 
assembling  of  the  people  by  any  means.  During 
the  coDtinuance  of  the  convention  as  one  ex¬ 
pressed  it  we  were  in  an  atmosphere  of  prayer. 

This  fact  cap  be  better  appreciated  when 
it  is  stated  tha^^  room  which  was  set  apart 
at  the  beginning  of  the  convention  and  was 
known  as  the  prayer  room  was  occupied  practi¬ 
cally  all  the  time  day  and  night  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  convention  with  those  who 
felt  called  to  this  service  of  prayer  and  praise. 
It  is  a  room  that  shall  be  ever  dear  to  many 
a  soul  who  there  first  learned  the  joy  of  real 
supplication  for  others  and  of  whole-hearted 
praise  to  our  mighty  God.  Many  entered 
here  with  burdened  hearts  and  went  away  sing¬ 
ing  psaims  of  praise.  Numbers  there  definitely 
received  the  Holy  Spirit  into  their  lives  giving 
Him  full  control.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  convention  but  one  or  two  who  felt  this 
special  burden  of  piayei  spent  their  days  and 
nights  there,  but  later  numbers  of  others  joined 
them  and  towards  the  close  of  the  coovention 
this  room  was  filled  from  night  to  morning  with 
those  who  were  singing  and  praising  and  pray¬ 
ing  as  the  Spirit  led.  Two  or  three  I  know 
did  not  touch  their  beds  for  over  a  week. 
They  slept  a  little  at  times  but  it  was  right  there 
in  that  room  and  while  others  were  maintain¬ 
ing  the  vigil.  I  know  that  one  old  saint  in 
Israel  whose  years  number  not  far  from  ninety 
spent  at  least  three  nights  there.  And  this 
prayer  was  not  of  a  morbid  or  despairing 
nature.  It  was  the  shout  of  those  “who  are 
being  always  ltd  in  triumph. ”y  One  who  was 
called  an  apostle  of  praise  taught  a  good  many 
of  us  in  those  days  something  of  the  place 
that  praise  ought  to  occupy  in  the  life  of  the 
Chriitian. 

Aocther  very  notable  feature  of  the  conven- 
tioQ  was  the  very  manifest  leadership  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  This  was  manifested  first  of  all 
in  the  letting  aside  of  a  very  considerable  pari 
of  the  programme  as  it  had  been  prepared  by 
the  committee.  For  instance  one  of  the  main 
features  on  the  programme  was  a  series  of  ten 
Bible  studies,  one  to  be  given  each  morn¬ 
ing  about  the  Holy  Spirit.  Two  only  of 
these  were  given  and  those  in  something 
of  a  modified  form.  Instead  of  having 
some  one  teach  others  about  Himself, 

the  Spirit  came  in  His  own  Person  and  taught 
toe  people  directly^  And  !  am  sure  that  all 
will  admit  that  it  was  very  far'h'etter.  is  if  not 
true  that  In  these  latter  days  we  have 
sometimes  been  content  with  teaching’ 
about  the  Spirit  when  all  the  time  He 
simply  wanted  empty  hearts  into  which 
He  could  come  in  all  His  blessed 

fulness?  At  the  majority  of  the  meet¬ 

ings  there  was  no  set  address.  The 
people  gathered  at  about  the  appointed  time. 
There  was  singing,  praying,  confession  and 

testimony.  At  times  two  or  three  would  be 
praying  at  once  and  not  infrequently  several 
would  be  on  their  feet  ready  to  speak,  but  there 
was  the  utmost  deference  shown  and  in  the  end 
all  were  heard.  Even  a  drunk  man  vrho  came 
into  the  convention  and  wanted  to  have  his  say 
did  not  succeed  in  upsetting  the  convention 
and  the  man  with  a  long-winded  speech  filled 
with  a  lot  of  good  advice  which  the  people 
generally  were  well  aware  that  he  was  not 
following  himself,  was  conspicuous  by  his 
absence.  It  was  nothing  unusual  for  the 
sessions  to  continue  for  two  or  three  hours  and 
then  the  people  would  depart  rather  reluctantly 
and  many  would  Hager  here  and  there  for  little 
meetings  that  were  found  to  be  very  helpful, 
in  fact  some  of  the  most  important  meetings 
were  those  where  little  groups  would  gather  in 
the  dormitories  or  in  the  fields  and  pray  and 
praise  out  of  the  gladness  of  their  hearts. 

Another  fact  worthy  of  mention  was  the 
deep  and  heartfelt  confessions  of  sin  that  came 
from  many  of  the  people.  Missionaries  and 
Indian  pastors,  evangelists  and  village  Christ¬ 
ians,  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  all  were 
brought  under  deep  conviction  aod  many  a 
one  poured  out  their  heart  in  tears  and  sobs  as 
they  confessed  the  sin  that  had  been  robbing 
them  of  peace  and  power.  In  many  cases  the 
commission  was  in  spirit  rather  than  ia  the 
actual  carrying  out  of  the  overt  act,  but  the 
sorrow  was  none  the  less  acute  and  the  cleans¬ 
ing  none  the  less  real.  There  is  do  question  but 
that  a  great  many  lives  ware  brought  into  more 


vital  touch  with  the  Cross  than  they  had  ever 
been  before  aod  secret  sios  that  had  never  been 
owned  as  sins  even  to  God  were  laid  open 
before  the  face  of  men.  And  the  Lord  wouder-  ' 
fully  used  those  confessions.  The  peace  and 
joy  that  came  into  many  a  heart  and  revealed 
itself  even  in  the  countenance  was  worth  going 
a  long  distance  to  see.  It  was  not  a  pleasant 
thing  to  sit  and  listen  to  some  of  these  coofes- 
sions  but  the  Spirit  was  in  control  and  who 
could  say  Him  nay, 

Doubtless  the  majority  in  attendance  will 
remember  this  convention  and  especially  the 
last  three  or  four  days  for  the  exhuberant  joy 
that  filled  all  hearts.  In  the  early  days  as  I 
have  said  there  was  some  opposition,  and  there 
were  more  who  did  not  understand  just  the  way 
ip  which  the  Lord  was  leading  and  who  were  a 
little  fearful  of  what  the  outcome  would  be, 
or  of  what  the  judgment  of  those  who  had  not 
been  at  the  convention,  would  be,  but  ia  the 
end  it  is  safe  to  say  that  if  there  was  one  who 
was  cot  in  full  sympathy  with  what  the  Spirit 
had  done  aud  was  doing,  he  kept  very  siili 
about  it.  There  wtre  songs  in  the  air  from 
morning  until  niglit  and  from  night  until  morn- 
ing.  The  United  Presbyterians  within  the 
bounds  of  whose  mission  the  convention  was 
held  are  Psalm  singers,  and  certainly  in  the 
matter  of  praise  the  majority  of  the  hymns 
sound  rather  tame  when  placed  along  side  the 
Psalms  of  David.  A  goodly  number  of  these 
Psalms  have  been  translated  into  Punjabi  and 
set  to  Punjabi  tunes,  and  when  these  are  sung  by 
a  Spirit-filled  Punjabi  there  is  no  question 
about  there  being  praise  in  the  air,  and  when 
they  are  sung  by  a  company  of  two  hundred  or 
more  under  like  conditions  it  certainly  rivals 
the  celestial  choir,  at  least  so  far  as  our  concep¬ 
tion  of  it  goes. 

The  missionaries  would  sing  these  songs  ia 
English  after  each  meal  for  an  hour  or 
so,  and  not  a  few  learned  to  love  these 
Songs  of  Zion  in  a  way  that  they  had  never 
knowo  befoie.  The  148th  Psalm  in  Panjabi 
was  a  great  favourite  and  day  and  night  one 
could  bear  “  Tarif,  tarif  karo  zamin  sari.” 
(Praise  the  Lord  all  the  earth.) 

The  record  of  the  convention  would  hardly 
be  complete  did  one  not  speak  of  the  trip 
made  to  the  city  on  Saturday  evening.  Sialkot  is 
a  city  of  some  50,000  inhabitants  and  is  situated 
about  two  miles  from  the  compound  where  the 
convention  was  in  session,  Saturday  evening 
about  six  o’clock  a  crowd  of  some  75  men 
'  s rafted”  fontre“  city.  ~che-fiead  uf  die  pm-- 

cession  was  a  banner  on  which  was  the  figure 
of  a  gulden  cross.  When  the  city  was  reached 
this  band  of  singing  men  started  at  one 
end  of  the  principal  bazaar  and  went  up  and 
down  the  main  streets  of  the  city  singing  and 
shouting  the  gospel  message  to  all.  It  was 
certainly  a  strange  experience  to  the  most  of 
those  who  had  a  part  in  it,  but  they  felt  their 
strength  and  the  effect  upon  the  city  can  be 
safely  left  with  the  Lord.  It  is  quite  proDable 
that  a  good  number  of  those  in  the  city 
thought  that  those  Christians  had  all  gotten 
drunk  for  once,  but  as  in  olden  times,  they 
were  not  drunk  with  wine  but  filled  with  the 
Spirit.  It  was  a  tired  but  happy  band  that 
slowly  wended  its  way  back  to  the  compound 
long  after  the  evening  shades  bad  fallen. 

Perhaps  in  closing  this  imperfect  account  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  even  attempt  the  im¬ 
possible  i.e.  to  record  the  effects  or  results  of 
the  convention.  We  are  confident  that  they 
are  recorded  in  the  Books  above  and  that  one 
day  all  will  be  known,  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
fUiere  is  no  question  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
"rttended  the  convention  with  reference  to  the 
awakening.  It  is  upon  us.  The  fiaming 
brands  have  already  started  fires  in  not  a  few 
places,  all  have  gone  back  to  their  places  with 
new  visions  of  the  day  when  His  Kingdom 
shall  come  and  of  the  part  that  they  are  to 
play  in  the  work  of  bringing  it  about.  Lives 
have  been  cleansed  and  purified,  hearts  have 
been  softened  and  in  not  a  few  cases  old 
misunderstandings  have  completely  vanished. 
New  songs  have  been  put  into  the  mouths  of 
many,  even  praise  to  our  God. 

Will  not  all  to  whom  this  word  may  come 
praise  with  us  and  thank  Him,  not  only  for  what 
He  has  done  but  for  what  He  is  about  to  do 
for  this  province  and  for  this  vast  empir^ 
Glory  be  to  His  Name ! 

One  Who  was  Blessed. 
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PSEMICIHAHY 


BEPOIW  0?  fHE  COJSfJSSIOK  CF  ''?HK  S.V.M.U.  OH  K0JIAI0JS#*llf8K  IN 

SOOTH  AFHICA. 

I. The  commioBion  »»nd  its  wcr3{. 

This  oommiesion  was  appolntad  to  inTeatigate  and  to  report  to  this 
Ccnfa^'©nc©  upon  Hoha^aEi^danisrii  in  view  or  the  following  “ 

1.  The  pravalllng  ignoranoa  Mong  the  p^^ople  of  this  oounti-j'  rh'-u'c; 

Islam  in  B«n'?ral  and  eTsn  about  the  HohammadaiiB  in  their  midst, 
g.  Tha  almost  entire  laok  of  Chrioti&n  effort  on  "behali  ci'  the  Mcr.- 
lemB  of  S.  Africa. 

5.  The  strenuous  efforts  that  are  being  made  from  the  norxh  to  esio- 
ture  the  raoss  .if  Africa  for  Islwi.  In  not  a  few  Ohuroh  Papers  th-'. 
fear  has  haen.  expressed-  that  wen  S.A.  mj-  he  in  danc  jr  from  I-tcs- 
Im  C:r.u^-*3U-c  h'!;  no  ve:c"  dlBtant  date, or  at  Xea^t  that  may  h'iocme 

B  T3-o.e-.^  -srhieb  !1j31sbs  isa*"  oo~operat®  with  the  Mohaimisdaii:'  wave 

which  is  hTsc-siic'.lng  from  tha  nsith  of  the  Continent. 

The  ooEU.itOioh  was  appointed  BC  lata  that  it  has  bean  able  to  do 
little  raoro  thnh  to  make  a  preliminary  surwey  of  a  part  of  the  field 
and  sondl  tlons.-  the  Transvaal  and  free  State  but  little  reliable 

lafomstion  has  corn'*  to  feMd.  HaverthaleBS  the  material,  in  hand  is 
suffioient  to  furnish  food  for  thought  trr  this  ConTentlon. 

II.  Th®  paet  History  of  lalajs  in  South  Afrioa. 

Host  of  the  Itohafflaedane  in  the  Cape  ProTiaoe  today  are  the  deBoaudentB 
of  Bast  Indian  ^©pieiag  who  were-  transported  to  the  Capa  by  the  Butch 
Bast  India  Co.  from  their  peseesol.or’.B  3n  the  East; this  of  oourea  took 
place  during  the  rule  of  the  Oouiwil  of  Seventeen  in  South  Afi loa. 
1662-179^.  These  Moal-^na  oeme  meatly  from  l&ld«o&(the  Kal.Sy  Peninsula) 
from  .Tawa  sr.h4  from  the  Spies  ABl<?hdB(th<s  x-tnluoaaB)  The  f.lrst  l-May  tc 
t.rrlv«  in  S.A.  , who  wr^a  probafelt  ci  ItohMwa^d.'jjiiCame  in  July  16^5, the  ss- 
eend  year  of  'chs  ]>u*oh  sattlsasnt  in  this  country. In  that  ys&r  the 


■j-  cht  !l£.;ia,'toK.itli«r  with  her  lisrsw  oexc?o  e/  ?lo#  free  Bs.tKTla,hro\;^^ 
this  i3.in,-:.n  sxlla  frtaa  ths  Butefe  K.I.  J*osBSB«lonB,santsno3d  to  haid 
labour  for  life.  offandere  had  been  asistanoad  to  lif-s-lsnc  ^xlls 

and  BlaYery  by  ths  Htfflh  Court  of  Batavia, three  of  when  the  Hf^.s  had 
left  at  Kaurltiusjbut  tha  fourth  she  brought  to  tha  Capa.  Buring  ths 
Wholi  period  of  its  raje  ths  Butch  E.I.Co.  used  tha  Caps  as  a  psnal 
settlaffiant  for  effsndari  in  ths  K&at.  Seas  ware  oendamnad  to  llfa--lonE 
BlaTerj'»dthsi*B  onl”  for  a  certain  nujabar  cf  years, after  which  thay 
«tr«  83t  fraw.  Intallaetufaiy  thaat  man  etood  moh  higher  than  tha  na- 
tlwas  of  tha  hudna*  and  Hoaaiabliias  C®aBtB,who  were  also  importsd  into 
this  land  r.8  iilaT«p»  fhereford  it  is  not  strange  th.-.t  they  found  worh 
ag  Billlart  l&bourtrBjmBonsjOOopsrSjharneBB-malcarB  and  tailors.  But 
this  lower  claas  wn.*  not  the  only  ons  which  was  Intrcduaad  into  S.A.bj 
ths  E.I.Co.  Befori  th*  snd  of  the  l'»th  eantury  they  begfji  to  use  ths 
Caps  as  a  plaos  of  sxili  for  Indian  political  prisensrs  of  high  rank, 
who  m*Ti  oftiji  aooompanled  by  their  faailieB  and  eomitimss  by  ambers 
of  Male  and  f«s®l4  follwsrB.  Sh-sBO  um  rso Jived  a  regular  allewano® 
froa  tha  Qovernaiist  for  their  Bnpport.  In  *«»*  aasas  their  follcwerB 
bscaiBS  attnahed  to  this  eoantry  and  ramiistd  hera  rathsr  than  rsturn 
to  th*  15s»t  whsn  th*  opportunity  offsiwad.  ThsB*  ware  the  proganiterB 
of  thi  Biiiail  otapany  «f  pur#  AaiRtioB  which  is  found  in  S.A.  in  the 
Bucossdlng  years#  fhts  oojspaay  n»T«r  beoao*  veri'’  l&rgs, although  politi¬ 
cal  offendora  oontiimi*  t#  ba  •««%  from  Batavia  to  Cap*  Sown  for  more 
than  a  eeatury.  Ths  last  to  b*  thus  Bant  wir«  oiveral  mbr  of  high 
raiih  froB  ths  Spied  l6laii4a,who  iseapad  from  axil*  in  1*»81. 

wroa  ths  foregoing  it  is  clear  that  thar*  war*  two  olaBsas  of  Jtofl- 
la«B  who  cam*  to  S.A.  in  the  sarly  d^ys!-  on*, a  crisinal  class, who 

wars  Bentsna-Jd  to  «ils  for  lifs  and  to  slcTjr-y.in  bobs  oasaB  lifa- 
lon^t.itt  otiwro  for  a  lonfur  or  ohortur  pdrii.d;tho  ether  a  ol&cc  ci 
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pelitios.!  prlBonsrs  who  vars  s«nt  a-B  isxilsB  but  net  aa  slawaa-  Only  \ 
fonasr  oIbbb  were  .rimploy=d  as  labourcirs.  It  laust  net  "bii  infirred  that  a 
all  of  this  first  class  wim  abiuidoniid  criminals  aooordine  to  th^i  str-n- 
dards  of  our  An  -xualnaticn  of  th^  raoords  of  tho  l'>th  otntury 

will  show  that  s'JT'Sr'S  pnniBhntnts  Wor-s  K-^tsd  out  for  slight  offino-.s. 

It  Bi-JHB  that  thw^  relays  w«  i  nr-t  Ic'-uGht  cTdr  hiTi  in  largd  nwmbsre 
at  first,  fhars  ha^'S  bt-in  howsTir  epochs  of  spioial  imaigration  slnos. 
Two  of  th'SBs  belong  to  the  tir-isB  of  ths  Putoh  I.K.Oo.  About  thire 

w<,ro  a  number  of  Sast  Indiiws  imported  into  S.A.  .Aitain  in  l'»4S,awiag 
to  tha  loss  of  many  ships  in  Tablt  Bsj^tho  S.l.Co.  s^nt  a  large  numbsr 
of  coaTlots  fr®n  Bata^ir.  to  work  on  th-»  "br^ateatoribut  nearly  al-  of 
th«  dlsd  in  the  courss  of  thr^e  if-sars  from  the  ohanRe  of  olimatii  and 
th*  JwBty  worJe.  IranlRration  from  the  Sast  Indies  reOelTsd  a  n«w  lapst’i# 
-m  after  ths  Abolitien  of  Blawiry  in  1334, which  was  an  iT-int  of  graat 
lmpoi*taao<  to  ths  !iosl»i9  pepulation  as  wsll  as  tc  th-.  other  coloursd^^ 
j}soja«.??hs  nther  epoch  of  tesigratioa  turns  cur  attention  tc  ancthir 
part  of  I5.A.  Ab  early  as  ism  Patal  beRwi  inporting  Indian  labcurirs 
ijt  order  to  solws  her  labour  prcbleia.  It  was  thought  that  the  oocllos 
rould  return  tp  India  as  seen  as  their  centruot  time  had  been  fulfll- 
Jidjln  order  to  strII  thsiaSilTr.B  of  a  frie  psessRs  hmo^rnrds.  "iit  thsy 
found  a  Rsedly  lend  and  w-.re  not  preparsd  tc  leawe  it  atj’ain.  Thus  Na¬ 
tal  was  saddlsd  vith  tun  Indian  population  whiob  outiiui6l».--rB  her  white 
population  and  confuses  her  race  probl®EB  to  no  satall  dsgrea  at  the 
preoars  About  tan  par  cint  of  .’T&tal's  Indian  iaalgrantB  -ure 

■  3'oal-Jifis.  The  uajority  of  th-sas  wir-i  Burtaas  and  Ksno&a  from  ths  ragion 
of  Bombay.  Others  ooa?  from  the  ficinlty  of  J'adras  end  Oalotittr.A  cca- 
tinuous  straaa  of  thasa  Iadli.na  has  besn  flowing  into  for  tha 

las*  30  yaars.  At  pi  th*  strsam,  it.  ■•rary  Bmry.l  'v/ing  to  th-  hard 

tiass  and  ths  r^strlotionti  impoBod  by  the  iratB...  rind  TiT.nt.Tra,1.  f?c5rsrn- 

►  iiionts* 

/ 

/ 
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ITatthir  at  th?  nor  in  Patal  do  thsrs  Sitom  to  haTi  lj-»an  mBn;-  ou< 

Btanding  man.  Orii  of  thi  -scilaa  to  th«  Capa  was  a  Jaranees  nctl^n-ii, 
who  la  knoTO  as  SHisk  .Toesph.  Ha  had  talcan  a  l^adlnp  pant  in  ths  civil 
var  at  7?antan  In  1683  find  stood  in  tha  wajr  of  ths  7>«teh  J5, 1.  Co.  thc-iy- 
fora  thay  found  it  n^aasaary  to  raianwa  hia  to  S,A.  Ha  ia  rajutad 
haT?  hisn  a  holy  joan  and  Me’Moslon  follow ara  haliaTad  that  h.s  had 
-■ro'jght  miraolsa.  Ke  disd  in  1699  at  a  farra-houB-i  not  far  frcm  tha 
ahcriss  of  J'alB'S  Hay.  His  Rrava,  oallsd  th«i  Krajasaat,  is  at  ?’aii:-9  Sta- 
ticn  on  thii  Caps  Town-Oal  idon  railK-f,;?  llns.  To  it  ,MohRjaddanB,  sapaoially 
-ly  of  Caps  Colony, raalci  frsq,U3nt  pilRriaagas.  Caps  JJoslsms  vieit  ths 
fcupiJOBsd  tomhs  cf  eoai  of  ShisJc  .Toosph'e  ooBpanionBjbut  nous  of  tham 
essti  tc  havs  haen  mm  of  not  a. 

Abcu  Hakr  was  a  Jlussulimn  misBlonary  who  v.'as  s-int  cut  to  tha  naps 
hy  thi  Sultan  of  Turkey  about  20  yijare  &f;o,  A  oandldats  tor  tha  Caps 
Parllafflsnt, In  order  to  Rat  tha  Moelsm  li'ote.-.prmisad  thspi  to  approach 
ths  Sultan  of  Turkey  with  rafsrane#  to  sanding  MnssulEsaa  KisBicnariiB 
to  this  eo’intr;'}  ho  i-ag  el  acted  a-nd  -^ulfiilad  his  pi-cisisa  with  the  ra- 
»ult  that  Ahou  Bskr  wae  B'int  out.  H»  hao  tronelatod  a  number  cf  Moelsm 
hooks  into  Other  missicnarias  hoya  Qor«  hither  from  Turkey  in 

oourea  of  time, 

III. South  African  Mohamsdiwian  at  the  prseant  tima. 
Tha  Cenf-jrenoa  of  Christian  MiBsionarlos  from  lloalsm  lands, hald  in 
Cairo, leypt  in  April  l<9O6,r-3p©rt0d  that  thor#  wera  55000  Kohaiainsdans 
ir.  S.Afrlo^'.i  16,000  in  Caps  Oclony,  3,500  irt  ths  Stats,  30,000 

tn  thi  Transvaal , 1 , 500  ia  Bv/aailand  and  15,000  in  Natal,  It  hardly 
sasms  pcaaihle  that  thaes  figures  wera  accurate  outeid#  the  Capa  Cel- 
cn;',f©r  although  avan  yet  wa  hay#  no  aoourata  cbubub  reports  tc  guide 
UB,  there  ara  Indications  that  the  Smnsraal  Rxid  IlatsJL  have  each  not 
mere  than  5,000  I'oBliKS.  The  cenena  of  1904, tha  last  aTallahlejrapcrtfri 
-3d  22,623  Hoha'nnociajiB  In  Caps  Colony. Th’is  it  saems  that  thsre  are  nc;^ 


many  more  than  HO, 000  llo8l?as  in  th a 'Whole  of  South  Afrloa 

ffor  ths  most  part  thaae  Mohamaodjtiti  dw«ll  in  the  Motropf  ’  itirn  A.-oa.si, 
flir^o  fourths  of  thoss  in  the  Caps  PrcTlnos  11t9  In  ths  Oaps  Poninaula, 
Ktnatssn  out  of  twsnty  HoslaisB  In  Capa  Colony  nay  he  found  v.-ithin  40 
ailsB  of  althar  Port  KLizahsth  or  Caps  Town,  .fohf.nn^a'burg  and  Tha-han 
ars  ths  other  creat  oantres  for  ?-1oslomB  in  S.  Africa. 

Ths  follGWsra  of  IsIki  3n  ths  Cap-.-  ?rt vinos  era  nostly  ?!Ialaya,two 
out  of  sviry  thrs?  at  least.  But  the  Rraat  majority  of  thasa  Malays 

4. 

ara  of  South  African  hlrth.  Th«  othsr  third  of  tha  Islamltos  in  ths 
Old  Colony  hslr-nR  mostly  to  ths  ssixsd  or  Caps  scloured  raos.  Tliare 
ars  also  9  Hottsntots,  2  Wagess,  1  Kaffir,  1  Bechuona  and  ahout  50 
BuropsansfTfhitss). 

In  ITatal  as  alrsad;/  pointed  out  ths  HcBleBB  hall  from  India  hut  tha-'o 
art  ft  half  doajn  Sarcpsans  and  about  50  natlTSs  and  oolourad  psopls 
vrhe  luDiBrs  to  that  faith. 

IV.  SsctB  of  leli  s. 


Uest  B.Afrioan  Itosl-rs  both  in  ths  vfsjt  and  ths  Baat  hsloiifi  to  ths 
iunnl  Boot  'Tho  rr'^'ths  eons-" vat. we  ultv  .-o-.-tnodvrs,  E*ot  of  'ihat  rsll“^ 
glon.  Of  th*  four  Isfid-inR  schools  of  thouc.ht  in  thus  Sunni  sastjths 
Bhafiitss  tho  ult^a  orthod'-.x  echtol  of  thought  of  this  B90t,vho  pro- 
doiainats  in  ?.fc.V'!j''sia, naturally  prevail  in  ths  Caps  ProTi.nas  while  the 
Kanlfitss  who  are  nur-drouB  in  H.'’?. India  have  ths  largsBt  fellcwinE  in 
Natal.  There  rra  also  ••iprsPsntatlvsB  of  ths  Mallhitss  »ud  the  Banha- 
lltsoithi  other  two  ruh-sacts  of  ths  Sunnis.  Ths  Indians  in  the  Cap-J 


Frovinos  like  these  in  Hutal  ara  ’'tanifitss. 

Of  the  ShiBiis  the  hstarcAnx  soot  of  Moslsms  who  ars  so  strong  in 
Psrsift  and  'vh-j  oauc®  esr.fi'.sion  in  Mohaiaasdan  eirclst.vh^rsvir  they 
iXlBt  in  lares  mMh@..-*,th-;ro  ars  vsry  few  in  this  o cunt ry, pc ssihly  S* 


20  in  Natal  and  net  as  r’-ar.y 
T^ry  fort’inato  in  not  h-jj-ne; 


t'3  that  at  the  Caps.  S.Af.  I slatil  bes  1b 
asouhUl  hy  thi  hlttsr  dootrlnal  dl8Bgi*s»« 


m^ats  vhloU  sous  with  tha  prassnoa  of  this  aact  In  lorga  nuahars.TliBr® 


\ 


TJjars  is  hov.-arsr  a  ;Cc8q«d  vt  Indian  Bufta  %)xi  'liratlCB  cf  tin  i-icslir-i 
••crld,  tn  the  Oap-i  Tc;ni  auiJUrisB. 

‘W,  K0Bls»  '^’erehlp. 

TJi-?  raosQ'i4  or*  >r>5#ltrs  cii’ire}!  "bui.ldlns  is  fo'ind  ^.-hirirar  thtra  Is  a  con- 
Bldaraij.la  pcpi«latlcn  cf  ilOBlsmtf.  The  cantr-SB  wMch  Hava  curs  ’Eiiai’  ins 

BCBq.us  ars  'laxjt  Tnivn  and  anl3'uj''be,10;  Pert  Bliza'bi.th  3;  THii  o,-r,  ''A- 

cnnss’b’irfTi^.fi^snJiSfta  2;  liia’bar.'i.ay  2}  Sciasrsat  Stujie  5;  ..a  3'c‘i-i.lan" 

i}esoii?Paur9,?aarI,'^orc9Bt"«r..J3f-st  Iiondon  K&tikin^  bws  ent  s&cfc,  '•'Iis 
ofifiBus  ot  1904  rtpe^-t'id  onlj*-  19  rjCBixtisB  in  Oaps  Oolon;--.  In  gsns.-al 
•■harsver  thsrs  Is  a  uoetws  thsrs  Kill  a  priest  c-r  iiam  (sulde)  in 
chargcj-  In  the  oentrea  thasB  aen  are  intalligent  and  fai:-l7  "ell 

sdujatod,.>n  ts  far  tHat  they  ’understand  Knglish,Putoh(not  in  Iiatal)and 
A.-aijic-  a-.ae  ,-f  than  iiavt  .lust  snoush.  Arabic  tc  read  the  Koran  snd  no 
.  '''hia  is  especially  the  ease  v.ltJi  thoee  Btaticned  in  eimller  pla¬ 
ces-  :.;oEt  of  priastB  in  the  Caps  Pro's’ines  are  S.A.  hern  and  safer- 
s.-.,  are  'jape  oclcured  nen.  A  few  hRfe  e«ae  ae  nisslonarlss  fx'on  Turkey 
and  Efjypt.  These  lattsr  ar*  It  sated  in  Cap®  Tc-.rn.  The  priests  office 
iB  aa  elicti-n's  onj.'but  cnly  sons  of  prissts  are  slsKrole  tc  effioe- 
thty  are  usually  selected  by  IcorI  lloglsss  in  the  place  v'air^.  they  are 
tc  officiate.  As  a  rule, the  Xadlua  prlaatB  sainistei-  tc  thoe#  cf  -shslr 
evn  natio-nality.erhUe  S.A.  priests  adnister  to  Koslsas  uo.-n  „n  this 
sountiTithis  Is  rendered  ij^eratle-t  heeause  of  the  lanRua^®  difSi-culty 
fer  the  priest  usually  tJ^cuads  the  Kerw  in  the  lancriage  of  hi.s  .nar'.r- 
sre.  The  esferal  i>»e«iU*  omesre  dr*  hishopBsPriestedi-wie)  elds- sigu- 
ti«bs)d*aoons(h#laRls)  .and  6«cton#{aiaal1)cutB).  The  local  acs>iua  cf.fi- 
0*r8  cf -wy^aee  seen  to  fero  a  sort  *  kerksraad  cr  mosiiu^  cor:.mt- 
t*s.T5l9  Koslm  niilhtp  at  Cape  ^©"n  to  said  t®  he  appointed  by. the  Cha- 
l#sf  of  ilsoea  and  the  Sult^x.  cf  TiirXey.  The  Shaleaf  cr  K#ad  lB«a  cf 
'■tacca  rioossaends  u  certain  SRadidat*  to  the  Sidtiwi.rho  than  appoints 
hiu.  Ths’-e  are  at  praee.nt  tve  rlYsl  cl&iiaantE  tc  this  pc6t,'-Mj»  Tal- 
af  and  rxhonet  Sali,bctii  hern  at  the  f3apa;the  femar.an  unsdueatad 


isan  Ib  &  JIaniJits  E-.nd.  is  euipported  137  ths  woa'bdrB  of  tht-t  bod;’, 'The  aro 
aostly  Indians.'biit  raj  acted  b;’  the  ShafiteBj  Kohaast  S«J1  is  a  man  ■ 

trainsd  in  Xsl.i-t'.c  lors. having  spsnt.it  is  said, 22  j‘9&rs  at  *t.»caa.7'e 
is  support'^!!  hr  thi  povei-ful  Bhafite  bO(l;f.  Though  thiBB  t"o  rival  hloh- 
cps  have  a  string  psrsonal  feeling  against  each  oth#r,rst  th-;  tt/i  .'>sc'’’S 
cf  -/hlch  the;-  are  the  leaders  -rculd  not  scruple  tc  use  one  ar5’:hx''e 
Mosfiuee.  Tho  laajas  are  men  of  the  bsttar  class  and  men  cf  gcol  moral 
standing-  It  is  eaid  that  no  oalair  it.  paid  to  anr  funoticna’-:-  In  the 
aoerii’s  hut  thi  irlestB  receive  sEali  aiiounts  h;'  tha  efferirge  of  ths 
fajtMul,  It  oamot  ha  said  that  tha  Mo@ld»  c«B®sunlt;r  has  any  msn  of 
C'itsta.’iilr!K  ahilitv.  One  of  thair  nianber  is  a  fittr  Counsellor  cf  Caps 
Tora-  This  iie,n  ha-s  oonsidsmbls  polotloal  influsiio*  as  ths  laader  cf 
the  African  Political  Orr'anlsatlon,  Ths  KoolsEUS  thsnsslvas  Icch  up  to 
thsir  bishops  and  TnaBS  in  Caps  Tmni  asn  llhs  ATodoi  Hahlam  from  Kscoa, 
and  Hadjs  Talaf  JIsndrioiB  and  ''C,chaK.«t  SaH.  In  :7s,tal  a  ntaabar  of  ths 
’'OBiSBS  hays  ths  :hA.  degrea  c-btainad  xanarail;-  in  India.  Ons  of  their 
number  is  a  barrlBtdr  •■'ho  ••aB  sduoRt-ad  in  Sigland, 

VT.  piaoa  in  ths  Seals  of  S.  A.Cl’rlllzati  .n. 

Thsir  plaos  in  the  scfCa  cf  S.A-  civllizatioa  is  probably  bav-xm  ths 
vhits  and  ths  aolcurad.  pscple.  They  should  bs  placed  in  the  ssaas  class 
i.ith  the  batter  olasB  coloured  paopla.In  Boma  raspsets  shs;-  arc  .:.c',78r 
than  ths  ooloursd  p9Cpl9,K’fte-  are  m-smberB  of  ths  OhriB'jian  Church,  the 
''OBliBiB  having  rsiah  Z.ssb  aocoamodaticn  in  their  heuesa  than  the  Chris¬ 
tian  e^ljv.red  people.  Ths  Hoslsia*  are  aa  a  vuis, sober , induetrioiis, 
fjibitiius  fuid  thrifty, and  tha  bast  cf  then  approach  ths  same  stand&rd 
:t  a.3  ths  ■r’hits  ranjn. 

vji.  B«vctJ.cn  to  Hiiieion.  ^ 

In  rsligicn  there  la  a  minority  ars  dsTcut  in  igneran .. 

fashion, but  many  sxosptions  to  this  r’ils  otin  b«  pointed  r.ut.  .■  thsjtcitd" 
cr.ias  Is  a  -sluatlo  rillgion  pnd  one  can  bs  a  good  faithful  Jtcslsa 

'■•Ithcut  having  deToutnsBS  of  aji;.-  depth.  Thsrs  i*  a  class  •>••5^  attsnd 


c 

th,9  ooB<iu9  raKul»rly,oT3B#rr«  tfea  appcintad  praysr  timas,(5)  in  th«  da. 
tind  dutlfull."  fiilfil  th9  ^arlc-UB  f&Btn  apd  faftste  octamandsd, s’fin  )3cr-B*-- 
ins  of  'DBlnK  0trictar  in  .fnith  and  pra*jtl6S  than  tha  ,T8\-b,  ?,ut  i.f  ths 
statistics  fli'^sn  in  the  1S04  oaneuB  «.r«  ani'  crltarlon,thsr«  ara  a 
great  Ina.^orit;*,t•ho  are  fr.r  frora  dt'^out.  Out  of  a  total  Koslan  popula¬ 
tion  cf  22k  thousand  not  3000  difinitely  cenneotsd  with  an^  of 

tha  msstjuas  and  onl;-  1"55  vers  In  reffilar  nttandanos.  TJwidsntl"-  thsrs 
ars  nanj-  of  thoR  vho  do  net  alleu-  therasla’J-es  to  he  hetherad  with  reli¬ 
gion  any  mere  tht.n  t:i9  ordlnnri-  Tiurepean. 

VIII.  Bootrine. 

In  dootrina  they  are  orthodox, helonsing  as  has  h^en  alreadi^  pointed 
tut  to  the  S’mni  or  «a.tra-crthodox  sect,  lut  with  the  vast  majority  it 
is  the  orth9do.v  ef  those  ’.*0  have  no  Icncwledge  of  Kcslaas  thsolcgy  and 
have  nerer  therefore  liusstionsd  any  cf  its  tensts.  In  practias  they 
differ  from  one  another  iDaORUBe  the;*  ars  lad  hy  prisets  whe  helong  to 
different  sahools  of  praotise.  The  S..^.  '.-xelsmB  will  tell  ycu  that 
there  is  :»ii>h  heterodox;'-  in  praotiB9,T5ut  men  fcllcwlnE  these  different 
ouetoaa  will  worship  together  in  the  sisaii  aoB«iu«, which  is  sufficient 
Ivideno#  to  show  the  matters  at  ieeue  are  net  of  any  fiignlficance 

IX.  Vast®  and  leasts. 

Ulis  Koslens  of  this  eeunt?^’  oelehrete  the  usual  fasts  and  feasts; - 
1,  ?hs  day  for  weakly  worship  is  vj-jday. 

S.  Tm  feast  of  !-Culmrram  is  virtually  their  ;!ew  Year  feast.  It  is  held 
cn  the  10th  do;-  lor  from  the  first  to  the  tenth)  of  the  first  itobIsb 
ucath  'r’ihsrriai  in  rsnanhranoe  of  the  Hejira, (Kohamed's  flight  from 
'.'ocoE  tc  'Tddina)  th?  event  which  cp»4ns  the  KcoXem  era. <•1111;'  16th, 62S}. 

5.  Thii  fsRS-t  of  Maalhout  is  held  cn  the  ISth  da;-'  of  the  3rd  month, 
va'oiul  Aval  and  oelshrates  Mc-hanraed ' s  hlrth. 

4.  Mie  Hahe  is  kept  on  thi  2?th  day  of  ths  "th  month  Hajah  in  memcry 
of  Xchamid's  death. 

f.  Px-Taa  on  ths  16th  day  of  th;  8t3i  nenth  Blmhan  ■.•h.toh  cem^rateB,  f-cd'e 


e 


Gcd'B  ocmetnci  to  thi  ftn.'^slp  tc  ciinlatir  a<»ii. 

i5.  Kr^dan  th-;  Qth  rionth  in  r.ehRm»diw}  orJ,indRr  i«  3c4pt  '^si'  ■'ehaa-- 
nad  ■  B  strict'iet  ordara  as  %  nonth  of  fftatlns*  B«tv*»n  swnrisa  and  eun- 
set  tlia  ■fs.ith.iul  ars  net  allo'-'od  te  tiCo  fcodt  fiiat'  laalcs  up  fer  this 
tc  BOiaa  axtant  'b;'’  fsastlnR  aftsr  sunset. 

Aatd  is  ft  fsast  of  rB.loieinR  lespt  cn  tha  flrnt  day  of  tha  lOtli  mntli 
after  tbs  liiii?  uit.nth  of  fastlns.  Thia  is  on«  ef  tJn  eraat  faaBt  days 
of  Idiss  Islam  throuRhout  th«  «T«rld.  It  is  oallad  ala«"h«ra  Idu-l-?it» 
cr  ths  Lsssar  ?iat-«a. 

8.  SadJljPil.trlKS  is  hold  on  tha  9th  cf  ths  12th  month, Zal  Hajjeh. 
(in  othar  coratriss  a  four  ds;-  foaet)  and  is  tha  Rrsatast  i-'cslam  fsaiit. 
It  is  aleawhars  callad  thi  flraatar  3&traia  or  Idu-l-Azhp..  It  Is  r  cen- 
meaorfttlon  of  Ahra^wa's  u'Uilngnafs  tc  ^ttar  Isaac, cr  as  :-.e8l«aB  ssy, 


Ishoasl. 

X.  PilnrteRKeB. 

Sh#  pilj?rij!iiM?3  to  .'facoa  le  ths  highoet  aabitlc-n  cf  th?  ; '.ohamiasdan , and 
n’-Cflbii-B  cf  th^  ec-oa:i^d  Mad.-iie  (t-ios-i  -he  hfi-'fa  -rlsitsd.  r.sooa)  mey  hs 
tlistinffi.tshsd,  in  o’lr  strasts  by  thair  ^"•sa.ring  tha  tasesj.  which  only  ft 
Hadji  nay  '?sa.''.  Al.l  v^hi-  oan  af fci  d  it  mah*  this  pilgrimga  cf  pilRria- 


and  it  is  no  to  that  xsc-rs  than  a  hundred  cf  cur 

S.A.  rioelsmt?  uey  found  on  the  wa^.-  to  Itaooa  sTsr;-  year.  ’HiiB  pilsria- 
B^s  is  Bsnsrally  mda  hut  oaca; theroforo  ths  company  taking  the  trip 
tc  ths  Holy  nit"  of  Hoslenisn  is  almobt  entirely  conpossd  of  necpJiitss. 
rut  what  a  holy  city  they  find  after  ths  long  and  trying  Jcurnsy.A  city 
cannot  h?  nads  holy  in  thtsa  dajrs  (aysa  for  sciao  I-toslens)  by  an  open 


trftds  in  slarta  and  by  taiucrality  practised  shaaielsssly  cn  sys-y  si*.-3. 
Ihls  pilgriusage  is  ganarRlly  extended  te  Ksdina  and  other  plaoas  of 
holy  Blgnificnace  tc  the  Kchaastaadaa  rsliBion,s8peci&lly  the  soenes  of 
th#  life  ot  JeeuB.  Ihis  Pilgrimage  tc  Kecoa  is  lno^Jmh3nt  upen  eyery 
free  HoslemjHRla  or  fsml3,-.fn.n  is  of  age  and  has  the  means  for  the 
jcurasy, Therefore  sorie  aen  take  ohs  .icurney  to  llecca  aocciipp-nlsd  hy 
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pilRTlfiaKSB  an  ia.-idi  to  local  ahrln^B  s■5^.olRll:^ 
that  of  Shiai  .ToBsph  at  ^urs  Station.  50  this  tomh  many  of  th.  Kchrai- 
m^dans  in  th»  vicinity  of  Cap*  '^eva  laaJc*  a  7--f.rly  p.Uf-rinae*, including 
on.  who  maksB  thi  trip  in  Mb  motor.  Ths,y  also  -Isit  ths  rsputsd  tosib* 
scmhB  Of  C'srtaln  of  .Tce«ph's  eoBapnicn<5,who  ar=  also  said  to  ha?®  hosn 
holy  min.  Scm®  say  th.rs  ar®  15  or  14  rt  thiSi  saints.  Only  thrs®  of 
thsas  tcrahs  r.rs  known  to  us;  on®  at  !□.»!«  ConBtnntia,en®  on  Bohhsn  Is¬ 
land  and  (uicthar  on  Lord  ds  ’rniisrs*  istata  at  rynharE.  Th«y  ar« 
BUpirstitloUB  about  thsse  holj'  pio.css.  Jaracles  h.s.rs  b^sn  reported  as 
tekins  place  at  tha  to:ah  of  .-"CEsph.  Th«  cns  at  Wjmhere  is  raputad  to 


haY3  a  malignant  inflnanca.  The  custodians  of  thsea  shrinae  at  tha 
Capa  ara  aarfsr  to  pro^a  that  tbara  art  no  othar  shrinas  In  B.P.  than 
thSBS  at  the  Capa.  Thars  is  out  howa^or  that  is  Ic-oally  kncm  and  rs- 
Tsrsnosd  at  ^Iltanhafis  and  thsrs  raa2'’  ha  ethars. 

Th.  Thl. 

net  mean  that  they  msJs*  room  for  cthsr  faiths  In  thslr  ranhs^hut  does 
Indicate  the  absence  of  fanatioal  oppoeitlon  to  the  Ohrietian  raliglch* 


In  Katal  they  point  out  how  much  they  sea  In  eoasBcn  between  their  faith 
and  Christianity.  This  is  also  the  case  in  the  lastem  part  of  tha 
Oape  Prcwlnde.hut  in  the  '^ast  they  are  tclerant  hscauas  the-^  hays  not 
the  pcwar  to  be  other?.-i#3.  Thera  is  ewidsaca  that  they  are  mors  toler¬ 
ant  of  Judsisia  than  of  Christianity.  In  Cape  Town  the  Kehsinn3d«ie  try 
to  assume  tcvardo  the  Christiana  an  air  of  supsricrlty.of  pity  and 
taerenc#  but  they  are  on  the  alert  to  get  all  that  they  can  for  thsm- 
BslTCB  and  their  religion, not  mnUeting  opportunities  to  prcealytise. 

XII.  Sooiai  Ccnditlons. 


The  social  conditions  of  S.4,''=cb1®s  are  not  narked  by  the  deer^ding 
tendsneles  which  are  sc  prcminent  in  tha  real  lands  cf  Islam,  ^hls  is 
due  to  the  long  continued  .mriuenoo  of  ChrisVlanJ. Sy  and  of  an  .Hnl.ght- 
saed  gorernment.  Xslfun  .-annot  he  taiv-ry  judged  un  this  countv-:  One 
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On«  jawst  f?o  Ara^>la  cr  ISiOT*-  I»J«31bb  »•  le. 

In  S.A.  ths  Kosltns  prof ass  net  tc  have  any  olaw  dlatlnotions.ner- 
tainl;  thsy  de  net  iierri  that  sharpset  ef  oiRBS  dl8tiiicticn»,v-Moh  is 
Buch  an  incA^ia  upon  ChrlBti««iity  In  its  vcrlc  Afrioan  races, tha 

diseinction  .--hita  anji  hXaok.  But  it  is  oh-icus  that  tha  Indians 

and  ethsr  feral.tn  ^jorn  Kislsms  oenstltuta  a  sspa.-ata  class, fren  tha 
g.A.hcra.IVitoh-sp^aJclhS  relmmidtwiB.  rna  Bsots  ■  hiah  exist  amons  thsm 
al69  tend  to  Intr'-duca  class  dletlnutiens.  In  seaa  osntras  thara  tends 
to  h*  a  Koslaa  aristocracy  of  vsalth.  t’Jis  prissts  tee  ocnstltute  a  s9- 
parats  class  roeenfr  thaa.  In  Caps  Sevis  JtoslaB  .iUarrtlB  Sttong  thamsalvss 
ha^a  oraatdd  ec  moh  disturhancs  that  th»y  'vara  reported  in  the  public 
press.  r'XrrlaBS  and  TJurlal  cuetojas  are  intersBtina  cannot  b*  de¬ 
tailed  hart.  In  ths  pact  aepedi&ll?  purine  tha  reRiae  ct  tha  Ihitch 
E.I.Co.  ,tha  ’tcslan  asilaB,hf.TinG  no  vonm  of  their  Ot^ii  •■-.•ith  whom  tc 
laarry.tcck  as  "itsb  the  blaok  sla-re  woiasn.  Thus  eesna  cf  the  o©icur»4 
people  vara  wen  o-rai  tc  tha  faxth  of  tha  IJesliits.and  one  cf  th«  aany 
nixed  races  arosa  in  tMa  In  fa.t  tha  rtchsmadane  cf  exhib¬ 
it  all  shades  cf  oolc’ir cia  the  ya/te  Asiatic  tc  tha  pure  Tiv.  Ci» 

th*  one  hend'^^the  full-bleed  r^sro  on  the  ether.  At  prsssr.t  tiise 
there  is  Ter-/ little  inter-Barriaga  hatveen  T.-hlt«  and  i^alays.-ilthcueJa 
the  latter  are  Ttn'  3*Vt^5r  fr-r  such  aarrla^^es  in  order  tc  imprcT.  their 
ocicur.vWn  has  heccne  tec  dark  to  suit  them, through  int.r-mr-Jx.g. 
rith  the  blaohs.  In  the  Oape  .-reyino ,mf.rj between  I'^lays  and  -.hs 
ecloured  people  is  ciui-^e  octmon,  sspaclnlly  in  the  '^63t.  -  ® 

t.  practically  no  marriage  vilth  cutsilcrB  ameng  the  Ker.1 -m,, 
these  .xLxed  e«rria.es  dc  take  pla.a.ho-.h  ag.  aa  to  adept  the  „ax. 

Whether  Christianity. I sla-a  or  an  c-thsr.ths  ^.CBan  senerall^- 

„  *.  .f  «,  Th.  ■ 

p.-- ■>««•- *• 


Islaoi  tB  j>r«nttnn  Bt  sXl  V  tJsl*  procaBB. 

yiii.  civio  c®jMUtton«. 

m.  pl»ci  ct  th*  .’lOBUBB  in  oiTiB  liU  in  th.  cthBp  prcvinoBB  lb  T«ry 
tweh  lr^»r  than  at  th*  Cap..  In  :^atal, Transvaal  and  ?ras  stata  th.;- 
no  ^otlncr  ptT.-or  in  parUs«Bntar:^  ,laotlO«B  altl-.cugh  tha,-  pa;.  tho 
umml  t6*9B.  ThBr  BCiaa  franchio.  rlRhta  In  nunioipalltlsa. 

aiay  f8Bl  thalr  diBa%lllti88  ktanl-  Isoth  in  thi  Trans-aal  and  In  :Jatal 
tH.lr  dspntatians  to  15nKland,and  thoir  paB.lirs  r.elBtane.  oaspalgn  are  _ 
eufflciont  iYidBnoB.  -uUic  opinion  In  the  other  Provinooe  Justifies 
the  ’^-hlte  mn'E  ,.tth-hol41nK  of  ciTie  rtshta  and  even  The  policy  of 
.xclUBion.aB  neanuree  of  aelf-defenoe. sine,  the  Indiana  can  li^s  so 
.uoh  .ore  cheapl:-  t^.at  they  will  cre.d  out  the  t^it,  pecple.There  a., 
net  a  fe^  rhe  feel  that  the  erne  pclideB  should  he  adopted  In  t  . 

Oape  Prcinca.where  they  .n.1oy  franchise  on  .ery  U.^ral  ccnd.tlcns 
In  seneral  they  .gladly  use  this  right  hut  tn  one  centre  they  are  re¬ 
ported  to  hi  indifferent.  There  i»  no  widencs  at  all  that  they  have 
ahuBid  the  right.  In  laatters  '.Thlch  oc-noem  theiaealves  they  tcloe  an  in- 
tolligont  interaet  in  politics.  In  general  they  ha^a  the  sr.m«  -■ihe-sl 
treatment  in  municipalities,  -i/Mch  seam  to  regard  them  p.b  e-'od  o.-tUens. 
Their  p.Uticol  influence  is  fairly  sc.lld  hut  they  hav.  n=  u-hera  used 
it  to  retain  one  of  their  own  number  to  office.  e.-oo  apt  tc  the  Cr-p.  Term 
City  Council.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  thoir  doing  the  same  thing 
in  several  places, except  in  general  the  laaS  of  suitable  candidates 

In  .heir  rnrJe*.  \j%r,  Sduoisiticn  reana,-  I'OBlems. 

Mucationally  they  are' as  «11  served  as  the  coloured  people, hut  nc 
^ette^.  ^hsir  children  attend  the  variens  --cvernment  aided  '0188100 
Bchocls.ln  .Mch  their  teachers  ara  either  t,hite  or  coloured  persons, 
some  of  ’*0H  have  had  the  usual  teachars-  training.  The  teaching  in 
».«■-  i.  1.  1. 

TM  i.  r.y.  1.  »=' 
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tending  tlm**  9oho'9Xe,tJs«r  4c  act  •'^•n  o]IJ«ot  tc  thslr  attenaiag  thi 
regular  Bi»>lica.l  instrtotlon  gi-van  thsra.  In  'iapc  Icvn  licvfeYsr ; -ih.  .;o8- 
lasss  are  raa.'W.ng  a  strong  hoy#  to  g'et  their  own  sohccls.  The;'  haYs  re- 
ointlY  ajprcaehsd  the  School  Board  c,f  the  Capt  Beninsiila  i.-ith  this  re- 
(iUSSt  and  Btcra  liicel;-  to  gat  then  asp-Jciall;'  :l?  '.'hs  noYamsnt  fo”  Ba- 
aeiBlnatiOnal  Seho'^l-S  in  our  ProteBt-rt  Church h'  co ••.■.■'.pliRhes  i:s  ohjaot 
7h#  Kooiaaists  have  always  wanted  it»  'Che  I'to^lsons  wciHt  It.But  it  vrill 
silosa  ens  of  the  "'.oors  of  opportunity  tor  'brinKirg  Chi-let  tc  ths  lit-  ^ 
tl«  sMldrsn  of  those  who  fellow  the  Balsa  Proph?t,lf  tnis  generf.l 
KCTSmsat  Buccoeds.  They  a3s<-  ha^a  their  ovfn  prlrata  and  religicue 
schools  or  olasses  in  the  Or-ntree  rhsre  they  are  strong.  Ona  of  these 
in  Cape  Town  tahes  the  ahr.rastsr  of  a  public  school, heing  partly  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  TurJsish  OcTtrnroent.In  this  school  which  is  in  eesslcn  in 
the  aftemonn.the  children  are  taught  tht  Arabic  characters, the  fenm- 
ticn  of  syllablas  from  these, the  rsystition  of  porticos  of  the  Koran 
which  they  learn  without  understanding  thiic  and  a  ajwttsrlng  of  ths 
lialay  tongue.  0ns  of  thsir  prcbleas  in  these  rallalous  BQho“Cls  is  to 
find  a  suitable  tine  ter  thea.so  as  net  te  interfere  with  ths  attend*, 
anee  cf  the  children  ujjcn  the  horernment  sohcols.  In  #000  p.laoss 
CSteUenboaeh.Paarl)  they  are  held  in  the  eYtyiingiln  ethers, in  the 
tarly  oc-mlijg  so  that  the  ohlldrsa  uaj-  return  ho«e  for  breaicfaet  and 
then  be  in  ttoe  far  ths  public  achocl.  ^en  th*  miftua  school  1b  hsld 
th®  saas  tlBo  os  the  public  sofcocl,  the  attendanea  is  Yery  sBrll. (e.g, 
fometsat  Strand, 9-XS  A.’C.20  children  in  attand&noeKit  thaas  r£i:.'ac«s 
eehoels  the  priests  or  sense  religious  enthusiasts  are  the  teaohsi's,but 
thiy  are  not  trained  teachers  in  our  Bfnsa  cf  the  word./,  few  of  'As 
pg^ests  haYe  been  trilned  In  Ilecoa  Mid  Cairo  and  are  fairly  wail  sdu- 
•cted  especially  in  Arabic  luid  thi  Koran.  These  prlYRte  schools  are 
not  attended  by  nurabers  under  any  cirouMstanoeSjths  public 

rahi'.lE  be'-:.;  a' .n  .'1  by  fcr'gre-.ter  nuabsrs  of  Ko8l«a  «hlldr«n,so4 
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rrin  in  th*  ana*  of  tin  lohccit  thi  Attindr^c*  c’b  net 

.iCn  than  halt  tha  wfiltasat  wacrdlnn  ths  ftups  •4nBu«  ct  1904. 

■’or  thi  hifthir  sd'ioaticn  thin  ip  vsjry  liftl*  cppcrtmity  ter  th>  E.A. 
'■'ehsjsiaofldn.  S^ms  i.n  Jlatdl  iiAn  th»  Arts  «U^ri#  Isnt  thiy  dstninid  it  In 
nsRrly  alt  o&b-js  in  th-t  C«.H»e9»  9t  India,  w.d  in  ac  oaB«  in  S.A.Thiro 
is  nct>xin,t  tn  hinder  a  3'o»lr.i  fr^rs  Btudying  priwatsly  for  his  dafcrooi 
ljut  la-j  find  nf.  faeilitlsB  t«  hslp  3iiia  i.'*  aeoenplishinc  that  ch- 

Jac^.  Tht  frr  T-rho  ha-rf  eo’icht  tt  fntar  cellars  ha-'S  hssn  rifiiaad  aa 
cclourtd  mn.  In  faot  thtri  Misn  to  ha  none  w*  v-ho  aapire  tc  auoh  a 
hitf.1  Btandard,  Kw  Moalena  a«  a  olasa  ar%  •wsr;'  illitsrata.  The  oeas«* 
of  1®04  sho’-/8  that  ’Sjl  of  thm  at  ths  Oapt  goald  n<jlth#r  read  cr  "rite; 
20,  could  rend  •a.i'l  -ritt  and  ooulrt  rtad  onl;’.  largsat  percent¬ 
age*  of  illittrr-oy  "vas  awe  th^  oldtr  pioplsjths  yc-iinit  hstvsen  the  agao 
cf  10  and  14  had  a  peroentag#  cf  5d  viw  «culd  both  rsad  and  v.TitStBc 
KoBlja  il.titsrae;'  Xu  rapidly  on  the  dsaraats*  saias  odr.sus  isrinei 
out  thi  rw.rkRhli  f^'.ot  that  ths  asn  ars  lurs  il.lit j>rr.t  i  thej^  th-.  c- 
a»l)  ’■••ho  ahew  a  hettir  pirceatage  of  litersny  tloan  ths  laen  at  all  &s#b, 
MCiOpt  9'^ir  60.  Sh*  ohlldrin  are  inullie.^nt  md  learn  i;ith  fROilitjf. 
ThtJ'  do  net  rsmin  long  enough  in  seJwcl  penarally  tt  eliCi*  their  Bpec- 
ini  aptitudes  ftf  i»ai'  particular  BUfejifflls.  3'he  sfldiisos  ahev-'B  that 
*4uoation  ia  adv^cinfi  Bloviy  Micnc  them,  sna*  of  the  eliildren  attain 
tc  ths  ’ith  stsndfird. ®hs  chief  Msdrsaae  is  th*.  tandsnoy  of  parents  tc 
ti&e  them  out  c.?  achocl  a*  teen  a»  thay  can  htgin  to  sarn  somsthing. 

In  Fatal  the  child  is  not  laft  in  school  nftsr  he  reaches  ths  ags  fx  : 
15.  (’’cnaerly  the  -xga  was  1.5).  In  the  Caps  ProTlnossBOCordiftR  to^  ths 
190-i  cansua.’Ai  ohildrsn  attandid  school  hatrssn  ths  cf  5  and  uS. 

In  that  year  thfo  wsrs  only  26  I'slRyg  aho'fS  the  ags  of  IP  s'!;!!!  in 
school  and  only  aho’-o  the  age  of  19.  In  gsnsral  there  is  Bom's  snthus* 
iam  for  lower  sduoati'';!  and  mua'bsyB  of  ohildrsn  ara  iihBtiring  ths 


fairly  ’-ell  the  Koran  and  it»  e-eten  are  nc  areal:  ?'’-i3nd.- 
cf  education  e-en  in  thie  eatic?Hten»d  l«uicU  3:o.Ieaa  nc  cmtribu- 

tlone  to  education  other  than  thoee  which  the-  are  oompe.Ued  to  pa-, 
YlZ.thi  Sohocl  ?oar4  rates.  They  howe-er  pr^  the  teachers  of  thiir 

•ellSicus  schools  hy  fcluntar/  ecntrihutions. 

Xtr,  The  Lanff-iHCSB  used  hy  .'.OBleas. 

?0B8my  %'■  0?  the  ’tcslaiiB  hare  understand  Arahlo.  The  fr."  rjisslon- 
ariBB  froa  T'irJcey  s-nd  Bfrypt  and  ths  IsadinR  priests  toe-;  that  lansuas* 
veil.  The  ccuntr;.  priests  and^^ery  fm'  cf  the  rank  and  file  can  read 
it, hat  they  ^mderstand  it  'rery  llttl*.  Its  u»®  is  confined  almost  en¬ 
tirely-  to  the  nesqus.  The  orflnai^  heliwar  learns  5  or  6  A»M«-wcrd8 
in  this  untoou-n  tongue  to  use  them  in  prayer  timsB  during  the  day, or 
if  preTented  in  this,  to  repeat  them  ^  tHaes  in  successicn  at  ntsht. 

This  l..c:o  of  toowledga  of  the  lai.iffaaee  cf  the  Koran  sre^rents  that  book 
mn  oastin.^  its  faaous  spall  c-sr  the  Kchamedans  cf  this  oountry.Ths 
erdinar;-  Inn-rmRS  0?  the  -'.obI^e  ccHa’inity  in  the  Caps  Prc-lnot  is  ths 
cape  T^utch  althov>  mat  of  thaa  have  also  sons  roncvlsdR#  cf  SiRlish. 

In  ratal  dlaiecte  of  ir.'^.Indta  ara  spolcen, especially  the  Gujerati.and 
th»  more  c-»ltttred  classes  understiwd  Pnglish  well.  The  lar^mcts  uaed 
in  the  moiNiue  str-loe  is  of  o^urse  .Arabia.  She  Koran  la  read  r-nd  .Aroh- 
ic  prsc'ers  offered, sad  the  priest  aaualXy  es^ounds  the  Koran  in  the 
XSBSuaae  best  understood  by  his  audl^tors.  She  ordinan^  Cap*  eclourad 
KoelijB  Ionovs  nothin,^  of  the  Booh  «f  Jfehamsd  except  its  aa?is.  This  is 
larssly  trxe  of  the  alBOithe  hoys  win  in  the  heat  religicda 

schools  Isara  it  parmt-i.-iBS .without  understaadlng  It, this  Is  net  to 
he  ..-endersd  at, for  the  Korim  is  the  most  Inccnssieuentia  of  all  ths 

-rsat  hooks  cf  the  world's  literaturs. 

m.  Mteratur*. 

The  only  other  literature  along  the  lines  of  Xslajs  in  ths  possesslfR 
■  of  fs.t.l-foslsns  is  in  tlis  sJiaps  of  oomentaries  and  other  werlcs  about 
the  Koran.  So::ia  of  th«B«  hav»  trar^alat^d  into  Cape  T>utch.but  this 
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lltsraturs  is  net  Widal;*  clraul«,tad.  Kij>p4  of  ^yrnhire,  is  s^ld  to  be 
ths  cnly  aut'ncria^d  translat^fi  of  tha  .Koran*  In  tha  Caps  Prc’J'lncs  mon¬ 
thly  ptrlodioRls  froa  GGns^Bntillople  and  Cairo  oiratd&ta  aiacnE  e.  ftw- 
capad  fsw;  ths  .’fatal  Mosleas  haT^  their  ew.n  press  and  publish  a  weakly 
paper, 3Jli  IsluifljWhioh  custe  16/  per  anmiia  and  has  a  oirculatica  cf  500. 
A%CW  3«kr  w&e  &  ^-izer  of  sons  iafluenee  and  Ahiol  Rahlsm  frnas  Kacca 
ia  the  leadlRfi  writer  at  tha  present  tlae  in  Cape  Town.  They  do  net 
stu^'  and  read  the  Bible, hut  do  not  ohjest  to  their  ohlldren  reoaiTlng 
Blhlieal  l.nstr»wion  In  th#  Bisslor.  sehools. 

X^ll.  Oeoupation. 

The  majority  of  tha  Mohamaedaae  in  tha  '?a8t,er»r  ^0  ^  are  engased  in 
industrial  and  doEsetio  csc’-tpations.  Tha  osbbub  of  1904  showed  that 
21/  ware  sn^aitsd  in  indust'.':  .vl  and  30  /  in  doHaotio  serriee;  cf  .the 
latter  wers  eer-ran-tB  and  12|  /  ledf^nG-hcuss  keepers.  In  ths  in¬ 

dustrial  class  there  were  1.^00  navriee;  BSTsral  himdreds  wire  engaged 
in  each  cf  ths  ftl.lcwi.Uit, -  iaaso.nwork,oB.b-driTing, tailoring, fishing, 
painting,ial.ll,te9ry  "srid  less  than  a  hundred  in  each  of  ths  follcv/ing;- 
8adiil8r;*,'7agO.’i-i£aihinR,cooparB-»'crh,'bria.k-iaaIcing  and  nining.  Only  4  / 
were  eneagsd  i.n  soamereial  ooeupationBjprlncipall;-"  as  oarrl^ge  preprls- 
tcre. green-groeerSthutohers  a.n<i  real  estate  dealingjleBS  than  4  /  were 
faraes'B  and  gardeners  and  only  i  ©f  one  /  were  profassional  men.  Aiaeng 
the  latter  ware  36  alniBt©rs,2  l^'-preaohers  and  10  teachers.  Thay  are 
not  excluded  from  mi;-  li.ns  of  ■work  by  religious  and  race  prejudice  ex¬ 
cept  as  they  are  prs'rented  frcia  aspiring  to  the  higher  walks  in  life 
"by  the  laolc  cf  education^,  fapilltfas.  The  one  line  cf  wc.rk  which  they 
seem  to  >«?»■«  nonoprli-oed  is  the  ftehlng  trr.de  at  certain  points  hut  in 
not  a  few  centres  in  ths  ?■  ..-rinr-e  they  a?'s  confusing  the  whole 

oommercial  eituatio.n  espeol'ir.y  in  the  hutoherB  trade. They  learn  trad¬ 
es  easily, UBuail;*  from  thei,r  own  aumpatrlots  or  oc-relisicaists, soma- 
times  from  the  coloirrec.  13 sopl=', rarely  •from  ifhlt®  asn.Tliey  measure  fair- 


ly  irsU.  to  th-i  wWta  sjiwi  in  «mci«ncy  in  bcb#  lln^s  of  vcrk  ^speo- 
ially  In  n^on-T.'©rk,paintinR  and  tallc ring, and  thoir  ooapititlcn  is  ’-o 

ts  fsared  in  BOiae  dlraoticns  l3«o<-'.UB«  they  osn  life  cn  ec  much  Isss  than 
the  white  man-  The  Ilatal , TransYasl  and  ?rae  State  hCTsrnments  have 
madi  trading{-5Hi».  )  which  is  the  oMsT  occupation  ©f  KcBlems  Ghe-e.acre 
dlffiouJt  hy  re.rusinE  to  ti&nsfsr  tradinE  liosnses.  The  AJact  evident¬ 
ly  le  to  c-uBt  tha  T'oalena  from  the  cciaaarcial  poeition  which  they  oocii- 
py.  They  a.-e  endeavouring  hy  irkin'  Etans  in  their  power  to  hold  the 
position  which  they  have  won  for  themsslvea  hut  it  iB  a  loBine  fight, 
laat  year  they  sv^sn  sint  a  deputation  to  Isj^  their  grievniioaB  hsfors 
tho  Secrotar:'  of  State  for  the  Cslenles  In  3?ncl*®d*  Although  this  de¬ 
putation  was  eompoeed  only  of  M©sleB»  it  represented  all  the 

X'f'III.  Property  Ownership. 

There  are  fw  really  rl«h  msji  aaiong  the  S.Af.  MohassoddanB.  l?hey  are 
aa  a  nils  thrifty  and  sRTingjSiOBt  of  them  tricing  to  lay  lacnsy  aside 
with  a  wisw  to  the  great  pilgrimage-  They  own  coneidora'ole  landed  pro¬ 
perty  in  Cape  Town.Wjm'berg.niarsncnr  and  Port  ^liaabsth.  They  B:.sa  es- 
paoially  snxtcus  to  th»ir  own  housaa:  ,’rat'-.l  J^oslaoa  have, many  cf 
them  aaasBid  fair  fortunes  which  they  hav®  in'sssstsd  in  lands  and  ether 
local  BecuritlSB.  Thi  Indiana  cf  that  Provine®  own  lands  tc  th®  valas 
of  £260,000  nearly  all  in  th»  haade  ef  yosleae.  As  a  ritla  they  ara  net 
aonev  lenders  in  the  Old  Colony  heoauss  th-.y  do  net  possess  a  large 

^n&u^Tji  eapiwaj.« 

XIX.  The  PoBltlor.  of  ^oxmn. 

Women  are  tetter  off  and  aort  free  thM  in  other  Moslem  lands  svan 
taking  into  oensideration  tho  rsesnt  mrvellouB  rsvolutien  in  the  Tur¬ 
kic  Vtipirn.  This  is  sapsc.tally  triis  at  ths  0Rp«,hut  not  In  ’atal 
whsre  th«y  havs  hut  littl®  of  this  fratdoa.  In  Cape  distriots  they  do 
not  w«ar  tho  vail  hut  ara  not  allosod  in  the  acssiua.  Th«  measura  cf 
liharty  which  tiwy  hav^  ie  not  dus  tc  anything  Eohassaadan  but  to  ths 
influanoa  of  onlishtanad  British  testitutiens.  Although  the  woam  ar* 
sc  much  battsr  troatsd  sind  sacra  raspeetad  by  their  hiBbands.yst  thsy 
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dc  net  awTs  liXa  th#  tnnu#a«»  in  %h9ir  «CJ3BM|sltl*ji  timt  the 

Eurepaan  ^eiaan  h*.*  in  tJis  JCftBifB  VCKiH  FV*3^  C*  Berrios- 

Th«7  ar«  i&un^r8BB«|  in  mK"  tmt  <lfi  tHi  44in0‘  nCr3i  at  thdir  ewi 

heaso-  JtoBlsa  wmtn  siarrj'  c#  th^ir  cwn  «!^ie4  ^ut  «*•  araatly  .\nflU3nc- 
sd  h;-  t?wir  parent**  triplifp  and  •*peaiRil;'  'b?  th«  will  9f  the  yatJiir. 

In  faot  no  ppi8«t  3.111  laam-  a  Kohamadan  «®f4r.#t  hsr  father’s 

v-'lll.  Th»  eursee  cf  the  m$X-m  BO«ial  systaia.pBlyciwy  and  difcroe  are 
al8s  praotieed  in  fJ.if.  ,the  tsnaer  tn  a  etaalX  extent  at  **8  Oaps  and 
aert  in  Jiataliths  latter  is  rift  In  tis8  pwlnos*.  Ittny  Indian  KoBldja* 
have  ?fiTf»  in  India  and  triT«*  in  this  ccuntr;’.  SSm  rsaeene  for  Kosltna 
Siring  «5  the  praijtisa  cf  pnXymV  **  '^9  ^*“9  cenTietlcni; 

that  it  1*  wronj?  but  the  diffioulty  and  expsnsi  ©f  it, and  the  sns-  of 
ditdres.  The  praoifcpa  <»f  diTtros  io  by  n©  mtan*  a«  frequent  as  in  ether 
really  ICehaamedan  oc’entrias.hut  ygt  thar»  is  meh  of  it.  If  a  smn  8»§p 
suspects  his  •..•Ife  he  aa;-  put  her  aufayihe  may  put  her  away  four  tima* 
and  take  her  hank  a{!ain  and  eras  mcr*  frasiuantly  under  eertaln  rscu- 
latlons.Ths  osnauB  of  1904  shewed  that  direroe  is  sven  mora  eemca 
affl.ne  KoaXeae  than  wacns  Kafirs  sad  Beohuan&Bjthara  wa*  in  that  r»»r 
i.hc'ui:  one  direroe  to  eTerj'  tmr  marrlaita#*  The  Kcsleia  wcaan  threughetit 
aa;-  *ee  distinguished  "by  thei*  pamiliar  haad-drasB.but  otherwtM 
they  adopt  Eurcpe&n  dreae  except  on  the  fBa»t  days  whan  they  usually' 
.—deck  thasisiil'^es  out  in  f*.!!!  thair  full  paraphtmalla. 

.XX.  KohiMssdsn  Ohildran. 

Tha  feallias  «3f  54eiil9nii  are  Jiaually  lars#.  Thay  dc  net  hare  nueh  hca«- 
llfe  hut  fMtily  ties  are  TSry  sacradly  regarded.  In  fe»  plane#  are  hoy 
babies  preferred  to  slrla  hut  hoys  are  given  mr*  attention  and  train¬ 
ing,  espeodally  in  reliRio^  ajatter*.  Ohlldren  are  as  earsfully  trained 
§9  acela.1  condition*  peratt.  They  are  Anstrustad  In  the  Ho»l*m  faith 
n*  far  a*  the  jsn9%i^  can  dc  this  and  are  stspeoialXy  reninded  tc  fona 
the  habit  of  prryer  In  th4  r4iRuX'-,r  and  forwaX  way.  Besides  thl* 
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the  hoys  in  mn:'  raao«»-  wii«4t«  ^iitruaticn  frm  the 
expected  to  taie  their  places  In  the  «ith  their  fathers.  :etssaa$ 

life  amoriR  then  at  the  Cape  is  Ten*  liS'PPy  o^iiidren  are'  respect¬ 

ful  and  ohsdient..  IThe  hoys  and  men  plec'  the  erdinan'  gmes, football 
and  crio)tet;S03M  go  in  fUr  tennis  and  a  priTllogad  few  for  golf.  At 
Cape  Town  the  Moslera  youth  ars  splendid  oriokaters^Boae  of  them  are 
used  as  pracUee  howlexs  at  ITswlands  and  are  Tsry  effsotlTa.  In  large  . 
centres  they  imira  «h.etio  cluhs  of  their  own.  They  get  a  good  deal  of  . 
reoreation  out  of  their  religious  feasta.  Their  chief  amusements  cut- 
side  of  sport, are  rtanoing  and  evening  parties.  They  do  not  eecm  -ii  have 
much  of  th-j  rwinf?  spirit, whioh  is  found  in  mny  coloured  youths  aao 
they  travel  little  except  on  pllgrimageB  and  for  businesB.  Thar,  is  no 
indieatlor.  that  they  ars  .Bpeoiolly  fond  of  music  and  In  seYsral  pla¬ 


ces  It  is  exprcBsly  diacouraRsd  as  wrong. 

JXI,  Kattoate  of  Iloslen  Character  Conduct. 

They  ha-?e  mny  good  points.  Thay  are  not  frivolous  hut  seriously 
minded  people..  All  that  th'ay  do  is  marked  by  a  plodding, persistent  man- 
ner  which  o.-^ntrihutas  much  to  thalr  suooass.  In  th=  wine  distrlats 
thay  refuse  to  har.,  a-nythlng  to  do  with  the  manufacture  and  trade  in 
wine.  Thus  far  no  avirtenca  haa  hea.n  raoievad  to  show  that  tha  Mob1«b 
do  not  follow  tha  prchlhitionB  of  ICohummad  strictly  in  refarsnee  to 
strons  drink.  On  the  other  hand, although  they  have  tha  reputation  of 
hei.ng  law-ahidlng  oltisens.yet  they  ccmplaln  to  outsiders  at  tha  Cays 
of  tha  disgraeef’il  swindling  which  they  practise  among  thamsalves . The 
Indian  hutoharB  are  noted  for  orcoksd  d.56llngs|tho,.  hav.  ccrah-n-d 
honestly  to  k^ep  down  the  prio«  of  meat.As  scon  ao  ona  man  hacomeB  hank 
rupt  in  that  trade , another  steps  in  and  takas  his  place  only  to  rspaat 
the  soma  process,  nut  tho  worst  thing  about  Islam  here  as  ayer.^rharo,  ■ 
is  Its  .sssential  sensuality.  f?enoraI  moral  slaakneBB  is  a  canker  which 
IB  really  pr.rt  .0.:  .%hamm,.daniBm,p.nradlnR  it  throughout.  Hardly  a  ocn- 


Yarsation  on  sanaral  llnaa  v^ith  a  MoBlsm  but  will  rsYeal  this  in  ons 
way  or  another. 

ifoslaa  health  Is  Ranerally  Rood  and  Is  iwproTing  as  the  last  oansus 
shows.  Thay  ha,Ta  things  clean  on  their  premlB9B,in  this  rsspsot  put¬ 
ting  to  shEuns  many  of  the  coloured  people. 

XXII.  Is  Isltui!  InoreaBinK  in  South  Africa? 

Thera  is  a  dseirtsd  Incrsase  in  the  MoBlen  population  aepeolally  in 
the  Capa  distriota.  Xron  1891-1904  were  added  to  their  number  ’’524 
souls  in  the  Cape  Colony  alone. an  inoreaes  of  50  f>  in  the  13  years  or 
about  4  psr  arjium.  In  the  period  named  there  was  a  marJced  inoreasa 
in  the  number  of  meniin  1891  the  men  and  woman  wero  about  aijual, about 
?i  thcueand  SBOhjin  1904  the  itales  had  gainsd  6  and  the  females  liss 
than  i  thousand.  During  the  sams  period  Islaaleia  mda  a  notable  adY&nca 
aaong  the  Capa  coloured  people.  In  1891  only  10  '}>  of  the  Moslems, about 
1500  were  of  this  mixed  rBO=>;  in  1904  one  third  {oT^r  33/^)  were  of  that 
raca(7479)Etnd  th^  incrsaea  in  the  IS  ;’'ears  w&b  50{^.Ths  largest  in- 
ereass  wae  in  the  ivastern  part  cf  Cape  Colony, wh^ra  there  is  at  least 
a  oemparatiT-ily  strong  proslyting  tsndoncy.  CircumBtances  In  that  part 
favour  the  MoBlan  propaganda,  fhs  wMtd  people  thore  have  not  always 
had  ths  right  attitude  to  th3  aoloared  p4cpli  in  the  past  and  other 
things  eapeoially  the  Hthopean  moT^snt  have  further  Btrained  their  re¬ 
lations.  HoraoTer  the  MosI-jbib  liva  among  ths  coloured  people, for  there 
is  no  colour  line  to  diTzdi  thim. 

XXII.  Itodea  of  Propagation. 

Their  mode  of  increasing  their  nmahers  is  rarely  that  cf  appesliriK  to 
reason.  Thair  causa  in  a  Christian  land  is  too  weak  for  that.  Thay  hare 
made  uss  of  pelitioal  influonoe  in  order  to  bring  HuBBuliaan  Bslssionar- 
isB  out  to  the  Capo.  They  rsake  a  practisa  of  talcing  naglsoted  cr  ahand- 
cned  children  and  hringlnK  them  up  in  tha  faith  ©f  Islam.  Most  cf  th-see 
ohlldren  are  of  the  coloured  racajsoms  few  are  of  ths  wMts  race  and 
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this  £.coounts  for  ths  Suropeane  who  ara  Moalawa.  They  wsra  able  to  add 
uni;-  1’7  whits  people  to  their  namhare  in  the  13  ysarB  Isetwaan  1851  and 
1904..  Int«rmarrla(!t  aonnunts  for  sorae  of  their  ffaiisp  frcia  the  nap.s  oci- 
ourad  people  and  in  one  or  two  cases  from  the  whites, hut  mrriaess  ha- 
tween  Moelsms  and  white  women  do  not  talja  plane  in  this  land  to  any  e:z~ 
tent.  Eve.n  araong  the  aoloured  people  the  Mosleas  lose  as  loanj^  ao  they 
gain  hy  intenaarriaKa.  'I’heir  other  appeal  is  to  rase  preiudioe.  She  mos¬ 
que  ie  held  before  the  coloured  piopl9  at»  "the  hlaoic  man's  ohurohfgs- 
slaoht's  kerk).  All  that  has  been  said  thus  far  about  Moslaa  inersase 
refers  to  the  Caps.  In  Katal  they  have  made  hut  few  convertB  from  cth-ir 
racss, owing  to  th^  lack  of  any  attsiapt  to  prosslytiaa  and  th^  coiapare.- 
tive  aheanos  of  lntermrrlB{?s.  Porhaps  i  doaan  whita  and  i  hundred  col¬ 
oured  Ilosleas  may  ha  found  in  that  Provino^j,.  5h<3  Molmmadans  there  RB- 
cribs  eonvsrBiojiB  not  to  aonviotion  het  to  the  desire  to  gat  husineBB  ad¬ 
vantage  Ri3d  othsr  ■b'j^efitB.  The  Itoslsiti  population  in  Natal  and  Trans¬ 
vaal  is  now  Btationary  aino^  laany  havs  bien  failing  in  huBinseB  and 
laavlng  the  country  and  ths  erdinar;'  Incraapa  h;'  birth  Ib  offset  by 
these  losses.  Th^a  Rwernnent  is  ocntrolllng  iianigration  by  striet  adu- 
catiorjal  requiremaRts  and  although  J.CesisjiB  bb  a  ml  i  ara  b.ettir  eduos-t-id 
than  the  Hindus  ar.d  thsrefore  sit)  it  the  edueational  test  mr%  readily, 
yet  few  are  tryisK  to  oora-3  in  at  present  heoBUBs  trade  Is  so  bad.  '^ith 
the  revival  of  trada  the  tide  of  imigration  will  sat  In  ones  i3or.s.  The 
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JioelsM  problen  glv^a  no  proepaot  of  bting  ^  diminlehing  one  ..or  tha 
eastern  part  o.f  this  Bub-contini^nt. 

Ths  only  diatrlot  that  1b  faoad  with  a  decided  inoreap  j  cf  th'i  Moslen 
community  ie  the  vicinity  of  Cppe  Town.notabl-.  poaong  the  naps  coloured, 
and  yet  the  Moslem  population  has  not  kept  pace  with  th^s  C4n.5ral  PTOwth 
cf  population  i.n  S.Afrioa.  In  Cape  Cclony.for  inBtanoa.the  McsleinB  fern- 
s4  1,6^?  fit  the  whole  coi®iunity  in  lefSjin  1851  only *99^  and  in  1504 
still  a  lower  preportiun  *94.  of  one  per  cant. 


3QCr/.  Slfjfect  cf  -She  Contciot  with  ChriBtianlty. 

•  Tha  oontafjt  with  ths  Ohristian  religion  1b  putting  IfOBlams  aepaoiolly 
in  the  Ticlnity  of  Capa  Town, on  the  dsfanBi’re-  The  rank  and  fila,v/hil3 
oommunioative  anough  on  other  euhJeatSjare  unapproachahla  whan  they  Bua- 
pect  one  of  trying  to  make  OhriBtians  of  them-  Another  aTldenG©  cf  thsir 
defenslTS  attituda  is  the  formtion  of  hsanahes  of  tha  S.A.Mosliia  Asso¬ 
ciation  In  the  leading  centres-  ■'hirtharHcre .many , when  they  haar  Chtie- 
tlan  truth  proGlalnecl, simply  transfer  the  "beauties  which  their  minds  dis¬ 
cern,  in  Christianity  to  their  MoBlem  Tlewa  and  thus  they  confirm  then-  _  ■ 
themaolYis  in  Islam.  UavartheieBB  th»y  have  an  ac<iuaintanoa  with  Chris¬ 
tian  Ideas  which  ought  to  proT?  Yery  useful, if  a  ncTamsnt  towf.rd  Christ 
should  bagin  aaone  them.  Tha  private  life  cf  many  KobIosib  has  ba.-;n  In- 
dirsctly  bettered  by  tha  Christian  atmosphere  and.  ixenplc  with  which 
they  ara  surrounded.  This  influanoe  has  iindoubtadly  eom^thing  to  do  with 
disoouraglnff  polygany'  and  divcrcs  in  this  ecuntryt.  If  a  report  in  a  Cape 
Town  papar  was  oorrsat  one  of  tha  Inans  in  Capa  Town  did  a  strange  thing 
in  the  memorial  earvioe  in  hie  n»isi|ue  for  the  late  kin.yjhe  '.'as  rsported 
to  have  used  the  name  "I’ather"  in  addrasslng  Allali  in  prayer.  .'Tone  of 
the  cruel  puniBhme.nta  which  the  Koran  p“3BoribeB  and  which  are  still 
praetiead  at  Maoca  are  posBibia  in  this  youth  Africa  of  ours  and  ItoBlam- 
ism  hardly  kns¥/B  itself  in  tha  fom  which  it  has^had  tc  taka  hara  bs- 
naath  the  Southern  Cross. 

JTOT.  SimiBary. 

To  sum  upjT'ohansiasdaniaa  doss  not  find  aincng  tha  whites  or  tha  nativee 
soil  for  favourable  planting  and  grct,'th,b’it  it  hsa  found  this  in  ths 
mixed  raea  of  oclourad  people, Isrgaly  "because  thees  nixsd  people  ars  not 
a  distinct  race  and.  therefore  1f*c!]c  tha  pride  of  rftoa  and  tha  oenBeciusnt 
powers  of  reeistanoo  againet  absorption  by.  a  foreign  laOTSmant. 

They  reriain  wore  or  lass  a  distinct  ooim.iunity  socially, ara  very  dsoid-  . 
adly  distinct  relif;iouely,but  are  too  euall  in  munbers  and  have  too  lit¬ 
tle  poiver  to  remain  indepandent  of  ethers  industrially.  They'  congragste 
in  Bsparat-a  c©iai?iuniti.is  tanding  t.c  fo.-n  Hoolam  eattlamanta  vdiara  they 
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in  numbers.  Fhts  is  rsmrkablSjVhen  we  find  that  at  the  Caps, At  i-sast, 
97;;  of  thsm  are  of  S..A.hirth,rMiffil3ertnK  orer  22000  according  tc  the  1904 
aansus.  Those  from  other  nations  rare  principally  ABiatlos.O  cut  cf  10 

of  thara  Indianosthere  were  95  from  Manritiue.SP  from  British  S.Af. ;8 
frora  Jm&,  6  from  Turlcey,  S  fmn  Jerala,  2  from  ®gypt  and  cns  each  from 
the  U.S.  A..  , England  and  Rerman;'.  Imigration  at  the  Cape  in  contrast  tc 
Natal  and  Transvaal  pla;-’S  a  very  sinaXl  part.  ISraR  In  the  tvo  latter  pro¬ 
vinces  a  large  proportion  of  the  Moslem  population  wsra  horn  in  S.A, 

They  are  loyal  British  oltizans  hut  not  r=^  ae  loyal  rb  the  Rdharants 
of  other  licn-Christian  rallgioas  beoauBe  they  look  to  the  Sultan  of  Tui— 


key  as  the  sp.tritusa  head.  Those  who  coma  from  abroad  are  hot  easily  ds- 

nationalizedjthey  keep  closely  tc  the  ways  and  the  customB  of  theii  fa- 

thei  a- 

XOn.  Communication  with  Meslems  elawhers. 

They  saem  to  have  oonsidarable  comutaloation  with  ether  lands  sspaoially 

Vtith  Arabia, Palast.ins  and  Ks’pt  through  pllgrliaagee  ohiefly^ through  ths 
Banding  out  of  a  fmv  laiBBlsnariSB  to  the  Cape  from  Turt@y  and  I5gypt,and 
through  periodiaalB  fron  these  ocur. tries, which  a  few  leaders  at  Cape 
Town  raoslTS.  Natal  MoBl-^na  and  eono  at  the  Cape  are  in  fraijuant  conmuni- 
cation  with  India.  On  the  whole  j:hare  doea  not  Bssm  to  ba  a  great  like¬ 
lihood  that  S.A,  will  in  the  na&r  future  bsceae  a  base  from  which  Mcelsms 
shall  co-operate  with  the  wave  of  Islaa  descending  from  the  north,  Islam 
as  a  whole  does  not  ssem  Tirile  enough  i  Mo  el  eia  nuEber#  a**s  too  fewj  their 
influence  is  too  amll  in  S.A. ,  besides  they  are  being  put  tc  it,  to 
retain  their  position  in  this  eountry  and  oannot  spare  any  of  their  woi-k- 
iag  force  to  send  elsewhere.  0?  course  there  is  always  tha  posalbility 
that  ths  Ssnussi  raOTemant  or  soiaa  similar  Jtosleai  propagating  foree  may 
turn  its  attention  tc  S.A.at  any  time  and  begin  to  use  this  country  and 
tha  Mcsltm  aommunity  here  as  a  has©  of  operations.  The  following  appsarad 
in  ths  Caps  Times  of  .Tuly  20.1910; -"A  corraspondant  v/ri tee:  Those  who  are 
interested  in  educational  matters  will  regret  to  hear  of  the  death  of 

Mr  I.^ortiine  at  Zanzibar, on  _ June  11.  He  was  undoubatly  ona  of  tha  advan- 
osd  Moslems  in  ths  Peninsula-  He  met  his  death  whilst  on  a  mission, he 
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and  another  hayinR  r^oeiTed  authority  from  th6  Claremont  Mosism  public 
to  Tisit.on  their  behalf .certain  Moslem  eountriee  ko  endeavour  tc  ob¬ 
tain  assistance  for  the  srcotion  of  a  ocllef^„at_ClMjmonijWh^a  not. 
only  -■■  aliRioug  :LnBtract:.on  would  Dutch.  Ke 

was  sbci'etary  of  the  Claraa-ont  br^noh  of  the  B. Af.3.Iala:-  ABSoelRtion ,r.nd 
was  highly  oeteamed  by  tha  Moslem  30iaiflunitj-s’'''«  t  is  note-worthy  that  a 
laoTeiaent  is  ersn  n--^  on  foot  to  astaW.ish  a  Moelem  oollega  in  our  midst 
which  Bhall  bacona  a  propagating  centre  of  this  dangerous  faith.  Another 
fact  worth  mentioning  is  the  proposition  that  was  made  not  long  since 
in  the  Cape  Town  branch  of  the  Moslea  .A.ssoolation  that  the  Turkish  Rev- 
enwant  be  Invited  to  se.nd  a  warship  to  Cape  Town  to  taka  part  In  the 
oalibraticin  of  the  Hnion  of  S.Afrioa.  It  is  true  that  the  majority  s%;re»@ 
strongly  opposed  this  on  the  ground  that  it  would  give  the  imprassion 
th&t  there  were  other  ties  that  of  religion  between  Meelaae  in 

this  country  and  ’''nrkei'.But  this  proposal  is  an  indication  which  shows 
tha  mind  of  not  a  few  MoBlems.  They  are  really  aXlans.they  look  tc  the 
Turkish  doTernment. 

X3l?II.  Christian  Effort  among  the  S.A  MohajnraadanB.The  Past. 

The  record  of  Christian  effort  on  behalf  of  S. A. Mvsleas .during  a  period 
of  850  years  la  scon  told,  A  stray  Malay  here  and  thar©  was  gathered  into 
the  Dutch  congregntlona  of  the  17th  aad  18th  centuries.  It  le  on  record 
that  one  'tob  reoelved  Into  the  DraksaBlein  or  Pearl  co.ngregation  about 
tha  year  lb05.  .But  Mo  real  effort  was  made  to  present  Christ  to  them  be¬ 
fore  th®  middla  of  the  19th  century.  Pobort  Grajf, Metropolitan  of  Ca-aa- 
Towa  WEB  filled  with  the  dasir®  to  do  so*Bthir.6  for  the  Cape  Ma'aye-  -.i 
his  arrival  iR  these  ooastB  la  1845.  It  was  through  hie  assistar^o 
Hev.the  Hon.H.Douslas  was  anabltd  ta  eBtab'ish  a  c-ongregattoa.  Isvto 
coloured  people  and  Kohammadar s  might  be  drawn.  Th.s  waa  dine  in  ,848 -Tie 
next  year  Rev.M,  A.  Camill',ri  began  to  work  among  she  Moslams  In  Cape  Towa. 
into  Whose  ranks  tha  freed  bIs.'ob  ims's  fU eking, because  of  tha  apathi.  of 
Christians, to  thair  spiritual  wolfars  aad  beoauee  they  were  at  last  be- 
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ginnins  to  *D®l.iOT<J  that  the  Ch«roJi  of  lalam  w&e  the  hlaok  inan*B  ohuroh. 
(da  SlamBOhe  Jterlt  is  da  swarte  man’s  kerlc)  Th#  reT»CajBillari , within  18 
months  had  baptised  28  lialays  and  XOO  ccloured  people, all  of  whom  were 
saved  from  goiag  over  to  Islam.  A  ^ater  worker  was  Dr.Arncld  who  was 
spiandldly  e^iulpped  for  the  work  thrcuc?h  the  knowle^e  of  Arable  and 
his  expe-ionoe  aa  a  raioeionar;'  in  India.  TMb  work  has  been  done  under 
the  auspioes  of  the  AnRliOM  ehuroh,.  The  Buteh  Church  in  C.Tewn  has 
also  been  tntarasted  in  ths  problem  of  the  local  Moslams.  After  oonei- 
darabla  prayer  nhout  the  snatter  they  were  led  to  place  a  worker  in  the 
field, hut  his  3fforts  ended  in  failure  'bsaause  of  his  laak  of  proper 
preparation  for  the  work.  This  work  was  dona  hatwssn  1895  and  1900j  of 
iats  years  eoms  of  the  olargynsn  sspaoially  of  the  Anglican  and  Butch 
shurchdBjhava  quietly  at  workiprasentlng  Christ  to  suah  of  the  Mer 

elsms  as  they  could  reach.  Bistriat  and  poor  visitors  have  also  bean 
oontrihuting  their  quota  of  labour  and  the  results  have  net  been  Inor.n- 
alderahls.  Me  less  than  638  Jlalays  were  in  1904  Kanhers  of  ths  various 
Christian  Churches  of  Cap#  Colony, not  to  speak  of  the  other  parts  of  S. 
A.  Of  those, ITB  were  mamharB  of  the  Ttoitah  Ch«reh.,lB6  of  the  AngliOHn, 

79  of.thrf  W40layaa,66  of  the  Cosgr8Katlonal,49  of  the  Preshytarian.S  of 
tha  Baptists  and  21  of  th*  E.Cathello  Church.  Thsre  have  Toaon  also  svsn 
more  numerous  eases  of  seoret  eonvorsion.  A  Christian  woiu&n  ono«  asked 
a  Malay  wowan  whom  she  had  loiown  as  a  ehlld, whether  she  thought  she 
was  saved  by  3to»»mo(t.  "Oh  no,"  was  tha  instant  repl’S ''Mohamad  never 
died  for  me, only  Christ  did."  But  this  womah , though  eonverted  did  not 
dare  to  openly  aonfass  it.  There  are  hundreds  of  such  cases; hut  in  all 
too-many  cases, the  good  Bead  of  the  c.ospel  is  not  long  bctto  before  it 
is  snatohad  awa;/  by  the  priasta  and  the  good  work  is  undent. 

OT7III.  Prasent  Christian  Tlffort. 

At  prasant  there  ie  but  one  muii  wlie  has  been  appointed  to  work  especi- 
ally  a-Bong  the  Itojlams  in  the  vdiole  of  S-A.tlie  Eev. Catkins  who  is  tha 
worker  of  the  Snglioh  Cixuroh  in  Cape  Tovii.  There  iu  else  oontemplated 


tha  appointment  of  a  joint  eoXportaur  for  the  B.&  Society  and 

missionary  of  the  1>.toh  BefomeU  Chi«^h,for  work  among  the  Koslems  in 

the  city  of  C.Town.  Learned  from  Sqjarlenoe.  ^  ,;/ 

?rom  tha  expariar.oe  of  the  past  there  ars  undoubtedly  lesecne  to  be 
learned.  There  are  undoubted  hindrances  T.-hich  prsTent  the  ordinarr  ft. 
Christian  worker  from  hatrlag  great  euccsas  in  the  attempt  to  win  the 
Moslems  for  nhriets-s.g.  hia  lack  of  the  tacwledge  of  Arabic .which  is 
found  to  be  necesaar-y  in  order  to  *aet  the  parrereion  of  Gospel  facts  - 

in  the  Koran  and  in  :£oal«  taaehtae  in  Reneral.aad  his  ignorance  cf  the 
Bsorets  of  the  power  of  lalaE..  «his  latter  hindrance  be  rsmoTed  by 
studying  the  books  which  the  S.C.A.  olroulatas.  It  is  becoming  more  and 
more  difficult  to  approach  Moslems  aspeoially  at  the  Capa, on  religiouB 
subjects.  Glerg:men  in  serriae  40  or  m  yaars  ago  will  tell  you  that 
Meslems  as  well  as  Jews  had  no  Bcruplas  against  attending  serwioe  in  a 
Christian  Church  in  these  days.  But  there  has  haen  a  etiffaning  of  the  , 
MOBI®  attitude  toward  Chrietlanity  which  io  plainly  apparent  espaeial- 
ly  to  those  who  haTJ  long  in  Christian  work  at  the  Oapa. 

'Archdeacon  lishtfoot.who  took  a  great  interest  in  missions  for  the  Moa- 
19ms, used 'to  aay.that  ths  difficulty  was  that  aissicnarise  to  the  Ifch- 
finding  thair  labours  for  Moslems  ^ery  difficult  and  of  little 
aTail.and  se-elng  all  r.ro^ind  th.*  eoll.ln  the  ordinary  Gape  coloured 
p.opl.  waiting  for  th.  soed.hawe  b.an  lad  to  naglact  their  primary  work 

on  balmlf  of  th-s  Moslems. 

But  the  great  ejUAStion  for  this  inTeetigatioii  has  become 
•ra.rnore  E»y  Chriotlan  Bffort  bo  host  Applied  in  the  Curare. 

The  answer  of  all  local  inwastlgatcrs  has  basn:- 

1.  ?lrst  and  foremost  to  tke  children; they  frequent  the  Gowonment 
schools  and  ewen  in  somo  cases  the  Sunday  tchools.  Their  parents  seem 
to  hUTS  no  objection  to  their  taking  Instraotion  in  the  Chrietlao  Scrip' 
tures.  It  is  Btrange  that  this  opportunity  has  hot  been  estimated  at 
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its  tr«a  ralue  arid  nad*  full  us«  of  V  Ciiriatlans  of  this  Christian 
land.  Ths  B.natholios  say.-Tako  a  child  until  ha  i'ou  hava  Mm 

for  lifa.  ”  Christians  ara  reeponeihl^  for  tht  souls  ©f  thasa  ^ittls 
Children.  Thair  .»n  parents  do  not  thi  truth  and  cannot  taaoh  it  to 
thoir  offsprlnK.  If  Student  Iforament  in  S.A.  can  hslp  supply  ths 
mlaslon  sohoole  of  this  land  with  ooneacratad  teaehars.who  will  undsr- 
Btand  ths  situation  and  the  monentous  charaotar  of  the  work  which  so 
often  seems  oomaonplace  and  of  small  iaportanoo.and  who  will  see  thsir 
opportunltisB  of  dolnj?  eomethinc  to  roh  the  ?alBe  Prophet  and  his  ally, 
the  EtH  One,  of  their  prey. and  work  for  thssa  children  in  the  spirit 

and  wisdoia  of  Christ, (  for  it  will  demand  wisdom  and  tact)  w«  Bhall  haTs 
'donr.  a  r.reat  de^.l  to  help  Christianity  to)}«a«t  the  problem  of  Islm  in 
S.A.  W9  must  eee  at  this  Conferenas  th#  importanae  of  the  oftsn  des¬ 
pised  ICiBBion  Bohool. 

2.  ?here  are  othar  lines  of  work  which  offer  at  the  present  time.  Th» 

'  aoT9  of  the  ^  5h3ihl9  Sooiaty  to  provide  BiU«  colportaga  aspeoially 
■for  the  Mohamedana  of  this  coimtry  ie  a  very  wise  one.  The  Arahio  Bihle 
■  is  not  needed  to  any  firmt  ex*ent.hnt  the  Batch  Bihle  at  the  Caps  and 
the  S«.1arati  Bihle  in  k’atal.  God's  word  brought  to  thees  people  in 
printed  form  t?111  help. 

3.  If  the  money  is  forthecming  tt  would  he  wise  t©  translate  certain 
pamphlets  into  the  languases  used  hy  the  Kosleas  and  print  th=,m  for  use 
in  Christian  work  s«ong  tham.  Ona  such  pamphlet  was  written  some  years 
ago  hy  R  Jtelay  in  Caps  Town, showing  from  a  ocmmon-sense  point  of  viaw, 
the  absurdities  of  the  Koran  and  ooiaparing  them  with  the  magnifioent 
truths  of  Christianity.  Then  toe  there  Is  that  masterpiece  of  EoT.Karl 
Pfander  a  leading  aiasionar-/  aneng  Itohammedans  in  Korthsrn  India,  entitl¬ 
ed  "The  Balance  of  Truth, -{Itizan  ul  Hak)Thas#  and  other  publloaticns 
might^a  real  help. 

4.  The  regular  clergy, above  all  those  of  the  Mission  chnrohes  of  the 
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Cap9  ProTinoa  must  15  9  anoourapod  to  taJca  up  their  work  on  hehalf  of  tha 
MosZame  with  r^n^W'sd  zaal  and  axpsotation  of  rasttlta.  fhare  1b  a  minlB- 
ter  In  C.^own  who  has  not  haan  appointed  partioulRtly  to  work  aaong  Mo¬ 
hammedans  hut  he  raraly  has  a  eonfirmation  in  hie  congregation  without 
raaeiTlng  waong  others  3  or  4  forraar  follcwerB  of  Mohamasd  into  coHnunl- 
©n.  “his  Coni'aranca  naedo  to  emphasize  tha  importanoe  of  tha  inland  416- 
Bion  and  the  great  posslMlities  that  lia  in  tha  lIlBsioK  congragationB. 

5.  That  there  should  also  ho  an  Inoreasa  in  the  numhar  of  ivorkers  eepee- 
ially  devoted  to  the  Koslaa  part  of  our  pop’.aati®n , there  can  he  no  douht. 
Such  workers  should  he  praferahly  ycuna  man.BonB  of  this  land, hut  they 
should  he  sent  aafpraliiainar:?  step, to  Bcme  really  Moalsm  land  where 
there  is  successful  mlBSion  work  ©f  long  etandinK  beinB  done  for  Mehaa- 
medans,  there  to  inaBter  ^rabio  and  to  bb®  and  landsretand  lalam  as  it  is. 
Wiat  better  field  80>ild  he  ohofisn  for  this  training  than  Arabia  "tha 
Cradle  of  lelma,"  and  what  Church  would  'oa  ?fia*i«f»,iaora  willing  to  ar¬ 
range  for  the  aooeptanca  r.nd  training  of  theea  workers  than  tha  Patch 
Church  of  tha  tJ. f’.A.  who  have  a  splendid  ralsaion  in  Arabia. 

This  .work  HUBt  not  he  taken  up  ?/ith  ostentation  and  hlara  of  trumpets, 
that  would  ht  the  surest  tray  to  build  up  a  strenuous  cppositlon.  It 
must  he  begun  nuietly  without  any  attempt  to  establlBh  a  new  mlBSioa, 
that  would  ba  known  as  Buoh  in  the  ayee  of  the  world.  Ws  dc  net  mean  by 
this  to  advocate  &  secret  attempt  to  overthrow  S.A.  Islam, but  ths  avoid- 
anoe  of  all  unn8oessap:r  publicity.  Therefor®  it  is  doubtful  if  this  re¬ 
port  or  parts  of  it  should  ba  printed  except  for  private  distribution. 
Above  all  we  rauat  pray  laora  and  hava  mcra  faith  as  ws  faoe  this  problem 
in  our  own  midst.  Prayer  Is  alwaore  ths  first  thing  in  saiSBicns  in  nod's 
mind  irnct  in  sura.  Sven  to  HIb  own  dear  Son  the  Sather's  ocmiaand  is, 

"  Ask  of  ma  and  1  will  giv^  Thes  the  heathen  for  Thine  inharitanoa  and 
tha  utter-moBt  part  cf  the  earth  for  Thy  pcssesBion."  Therefore  let  us 
go  heme  to  bear  tha  Moslems  of  S./.upon  cur  hearts  before  Rod. 


jlajr  Rod  'bl-SBS  further  Btudy  of  this  prchless  in  cur  Eil4*t,  fc  prc- 
■blsn  '.‘hich  in  its  v-’crld-irid^  phase  is  the  nest  "bafflint?  that  the  Chux-ch 
of  vaous  Christ  has  tc  face  in  h'sr  v;crk  cf  vlnnXxi-,  the  nations. 

h'ar  r.od  help  us  tec  that  sciae  of  our  own  ntunber  niac'  he  willias  to 
fall  into  iins  trith  ths  forimrd  mcfsiaant  fer  Africa  .lust  fonaulatad 
f.t  the  tTorld’s  J-tissionary  Confersnee  in  Sootland,  the  sending  out  of 
three  timsB  r.s  nany  uiedio&l  uiBslonariee  as  there  are  at  present  in 
the  African  field  and  the  trehling  of  the  educational  force,  nc"  at 
■;©r^,''  for  what  purpose  t  ^©r  this  one  purpose,  to  meat  the  attacks 
of  upon  this  Africa  of  ours,  tc  huiahls  tha  pnida  ©f  !-:chftBEiad  In 

■bidding  defiance  to  our  King. 


R&O.S.N.Co. 

S.S. 


II  Corintliiaas,  by  James  Denney. 

po  325-524.  i.,„  .  p  ~  . 

"There  is  no  comparison  between  the  Gospel  or  GOd  in 
Jesns  Christ  His  Son  and  any  other  religion.  The  science  of 
comoardtive  religion  is  inte’esting  as  a  science;  but  a 
Christian  may  be  excused  for  finding  the  religious  use  or 
ii  tirescsne.  There  is  nothing  true  in  any  of  the  religions 
which  is  not  already  in  his  possession.  He  neTer  fi'^3.s  a 
moral  idoa,  a  law  of  fhe  spiritual  life,^a  wora  of  God, 
in  any  of  them,  to  vdiich  he  cannot  immediately  offer  a 
parallel,  far  more  simple  and  penetrating,  from  the 
elation  of  Christ.  He  has  no  Interest  in  disparaging  the 
light  by  which  millions  of  his  felloi -creatures  have 
walled,  generation  after  geneEation,  in  the  mysterious 
providence  of  God;  but  he  sees  no  reason  for  pretending  that 
that  light  -  which  Ser-pture  calls  darkness  and  the  shadow 
of  death  -  can  bear  comoarieon  with  the  radiance  in  which 
he  lives.  "If,  he  might  say,  misapplying  the  fourth  verse  - 
'if  they  brought  us  another  saviour,  another  spirit, 
another  gosoel,  we  might  be  religiously  interested  in 
them;  but,  as  it  is,  we  have  everything  already,  and 
they,  in  cornnarison,  have  nothing. '  The  s-me  remark 
a-oplies  to  'theosophy',  'spiritualism,'  and  other  gospels. 
It  v/ill  be  time  to  talie  them  seriously  when  they  utter 
one  wise  or  true  v.oiu  on  God  or  t?-e  -  oul  ^nich  is  no^  an 
echo  of  something  in  the  old  familiar  bcriptures. 
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A  BRIEF  STATEMEffiC  OF  TEE  COITVERSIOH  OP  MAULVI 
SULTAN  MUHAVMAD  PAUL,  NOW  IN  FATEHGAEH,PHDM 
HIS  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  IN  URDU  ENTXI^  "WHY  I 
BECAME  A  CHRISTIAN." 


MY  HOME  ANUs  My  home  is  in  Afghanistan.  My  deceased  father  was 

BIRTH  PLACEj  an  Inhatitant  of  Barid  Barak,  capital  of  Logar,  about  25  miles 

6  - - -  to  the  sQ'uth  of  Eabul.  There  are  four  magnificent  forts  at  a 

dlstanoe  of  about  two  miles  from  Barki  Barak,  all  of  which  were  built  by  my 
ancestors.  I  was  bom  in  1881  in  one  of  these  forte,  called  Bahadur  Khan 


Fort  aftdr  my  father's  name. 


A  BRIEF  EEFERENCEj  My  deceased  father's  name  was  Painda  Khan,  his 
TO  MY  PARENTS  t  title  being  Bahadur  Khan.  His  rank  in  the  army  was 

that  of  a  Colonel.  My  father  iai  two  wives.  The  first 
one  having  had  only  female  Issues  he  thou^t  of  marrying  another  fearing  that 
the  descending  line  of  his  family  mi^t  otherwise  come  to  an  end  after  his 
death*  Consequently  at  the  suggestion  of  several  friends  he  married  the 
daughter  of  Ssyad  Mahmud  Aqqa,  who  was  widely  known  in  Afghanistan.  She 
gave  birth  to  two  sons,  Taj  Muhammad  Khsn:,  who  is  now  living  in  Kabul,  and 
myself* 


A  few  years  after  the  late  Amir  Abdur  Rahman  Khan,  took  the  throne 
of  Kabul  after  returning  from  Russia,  he  arrested  six  of  the  most  honored 
and  leading  persons  of  Afgh^^Btan,  one  of  them  being  my  respected  father, 
despatched  them  to  an  unknown  place  and  recklessly  killed  them. 

Another  distressing  thing  that  happeiBd  and  which  hit  us  hard,  was 
the  arrest  of  two  of  my  maternal  uncles,  iflio  had  been  living  with  the  Prince, 
Sardar  Ayub  Kban,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Prince.  As  the  late  Amir  Sher 
All  Khan*  s  sons,  Sardar  Ibrahim  Khan,  Sardar  Ayub  Khan  and  Sardar  Yaqub  Khax, 
had  sou^t  the  protection  of  the  British  Government  in  India,  my  two  arrested 
uncles  were  also  transported  to  India  by  the  late  Amit  Abdur  Rahman  ^an,ii: 
Shortly  after  this,  with  the  consent  of  the  Amir  my  third  uncle,  Sayad 

ffbn-h  Aqqa,  also  left  Afghanistan  and  came  to  India  acoonqjanied  by  his 
mother  and  their  servants.  The  rest  of  the  family,  however,  remained  in 
Kabul. 


WHY  I  CAME  t  All  three  of  my  uncles  lived  with  Sardar  Ibrahim  Khy 
-m  Twnii  .  at  Hasan  Abdal.  district  Attook,  but  owing  to  the  unpltability 


TO  INTlI  A  t  av  XiabdUl  AiiUuaXf  iaxovaxww 

5f  the  climate  pf  the  place  and  the  shook  created  by 
ranee  from  homo  they  made  an  ^plication  to  the  Amir  to  the  effect  that  they 

be  permitted  to  enter  Afghanistan.  This  petition  '  f 

3ut  Sardar  Ibrahim  Khan  threw  obstacles  in  their  way.  He  gave  one  of  "is 

laughters  in  marriage  to  my  uncle,  Sayad  Ahmd  ^^This^’^ 

ravened  them  so  tightly  ^at  they  could  not  go  back  to  Kabul  ^aln.  Th^ 
incident  greatly  grieved  the  late  Amir,  and  as  a  consequence  of  this  "S  o^ 

Abdla,  where  my  dear  mother  breathed  her  last  a  few  months  after  our  arrivailL. 

Xwo  or  three  years  after  we  entered  India,  a  reconciliation 
reached  between  Sardar  Ibrahim  Khan  and  the  late  Amir,  , 

^ro^^^lS^pi“rt^at1Si!“"^^ifh  th?Krii^^of^Sy^*hrfe^^les 

and  all  returned  to  Kabul* 


-  2  - 

Owing  to  the  Indifference  to  go  hack  to  Khhul  and  another  oirciunstanoe 
My  oEjPARA-TIOU  x  Igot  very  angry  with  my  uncles  and  without  telling  any  one  I  went  to 

FROM  SHE  UNCLESi  Peshawar,  whenoe  I  tendered  a  petition  «rou^  «tan- 

_ _ _ Khan,  to  the  Ajnir  to  the  effeot  that  I  he  permitted  to  enter  Af^aaistan* 

”  *  His  reply  disappointed  me  as  the  permission  for  entry  was  opnditloned  on 

hall,  and  I  determined  to  go  to  Bulihara  hy  way  of  Yarkand,  where  my  B  rother-in-la*f  was 
living. 

IH  SHE  SCHOOL  j  Vfhen  I  entered  Kashmir  with  the  intention  of  going  to  Bnkhara.it 

OP  was  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  the  journey  being  dreadful  I  directed 

fASEHPimi.  ny  stepslbeward  India,  and  reached  Delhi  hy  way  of  Jammi.  1  got  myself 

enlisted  in  the  Patetaurl  kohool  with  the  object  of  completing  my  course  in  Arabic. 

Shrou^  the  kindness  of  the  Head  teacher  and  the  Assistant  teacher  I  was  able  in  a  short  time 
to  finish  ny  course,  and  was  then  ready  to  direct  my  attention  to  the  Koranic  inter— 
pretatlon.  I  might  mention  while  on  the  subject,  that  I  always  topped  the  list  In 
the  school. 


MY  PIESS  DEBATE  t  One  day  while  walking  with  some  friends  in  the  streets  of 

WISH  i  Delhi  I  saw  a  large  crowd  of  people,  and  we  directed  our  steps 

SHE  CHRISSIAHS.  ;  that  way.  We  found  that  a  discussion  on  Trinity  was  g)ing  on 

- - between  a  Christian  preacher  and  a  student  of  our  school.  She 

Christian  preacher  made  his  talk  centre  round  the  word  "lakhan" 
meaning  "we"  used  for  Sod  in  a  verse  of  Koran.  His  plea  was  that  the  use  of  plural 
number  "we"  for  God  was  a  clear  hint  to  Trinity.  At  the  suggestion  of  my  friends  I 
went  fozward  and  argued  that  according  to  the  Arabic  usage  the  plural  "we"  was  used 
for  respect  and  grace.  This  was  the  first  chance  of  my  entering  into  discussion  with 
the  Christians,  and  it  produced  an  utmost  desire  in  me  for  putting  up  debates  with  the 
Christians.  In  pursuance  of  this  desire  I  began  to  collect  the  most  renowned  and  au¬ 
thoritative  literature  on  Christianity,  and  studied  it  thoroughly.  Prom  that  time  I 
made  it  a  point  to  go  to  the  place  on  the  appointed  days  and  to  take  a  leading  part 
in  the  discussions. 

MY  ACCESS  t  Ode  day  aiireverend  gentleman  (name  forgotten) ,  who  used  to 

TO  THE  t  come  wilh  the  preachers,  gave  me  his  visiting  card  and  invited  me  to  Us 

BIBLE  t  bungalow.  I  went  to  his  house  one  day  acoanpanied  by  three  of  ny  friends. 

The  said  gentleman  received  us  heartily  and  cheerfully  and  after  taking 
tea  with  him  a  very  interesting  religious  talk  took  place.  The  reverend 
gentlemat  addressing  me  said  "Do  you  read  Bible,"  and  I  replied  ••What  is  the  use  of 
reading  Bible  -  a  book  whidi  is  full  of  absurdities  and  is  still  subject  to  constant 
modifications."  Hearing  this  his  face  blushed  and  showed  signs  of  soirow.  He  said 
"Are  we  Christians  so  faithless  and  liig)ious  that  regardless  of  God  s  wrath  we  dilute 
the  holy  Word  of  God?  Our  faith  in  the  Holy  Bible  is  as  deep  and  earnest  as  tut  of 
the  IMunmadans  in  the  Holy  Kuran.  Is  it  possible  for  a  Muhaimiadan  to  t^erate^ 
adultrated  matter  in  Case  it  is  intercepted  in  the  Kuran  by  m 

If  not,  how  can  it  be  possible  for  a  Christian  to  do  so?  Such  an  all^atlon  is  e^ 
tire^  wr^  ^  based  on  sheer  Ignoiance?"  Saying  this  he  handed  me  two  copies  of 
compl^o  Bible,  one  in  Persian  and  the  other  in  Arabic,  eraphaslAng  the  necessity  of 
its  perusal.  Having  accepted  the  gift  with  thanks  I  left  the  place. 

TEE  MODE  OP  :  IHe  mode  of  my  reading  the  Bible  was  based  on  the  desire  of 

MY  HEABING  i  ’’sins  able  to  oritloise  It  more  efficiently  and  to  trace  in  1^  b^e 
'TOT!'  uiBLE  1  truths  of  Islam.  The  presence  of  prejudice  In  my  mind  never 

_ 1_«_,  allowed  me  for  a  long  time  to  read  the  Bible  with  the  object  of  reUly 

understanding  it,  and  the  desire  for  picking  out  the  apparent  weak  "  f 

predominant  in  me.  I  always  looked  fcr  tUse  pages  of  the  Bible, 

which  hU  been  subjected  to  criticism  by  the  Muhaimnadan  scholars. 


^  j  In  short,  dlscnssions  continued  with  Christians  during  ny  stay 

BOMBAI.  ,  in  Delhi,  In  the  meantime  I  made  my  way  to  Bombay.  The  first 

“  “ — — — — j  5  or  6  months  of  my  stay  there  were  spent  in  the  search  of  an 

institution  for  studying  the  rest  of  my  course*  Perchance  I  met 
Maulvl  Hldalt  Tlllah.,  who  was  a  unique  figure  in  Bombay  in  every  respect,  I  expressed 
my  desire  to  him.  Ho  kindly  volunteered  to  teach  me  and  su^ested  that  I  turn  my 
attention  to  literary  work  and  made  his  large  library  accessible  to  me.  I  need  not 
say  that  I  took  full  advantage  of  his  kindness. 

MY  ADMlssiOH  t  During  these  days  a  very  leamed  professor  Of  Philosophy  had 

TO  TBS  I  been  appointed  in  the  Hakaria  School.  His  name  was  Maulvl  Abdulla* 

ZAHABIA  SCHOOL  i  His  fame  spread  far  and  wide,  and  this  fact  Indueed  me  to  Join  the 

school  and  study  the  final  books  on  Philosophy.  The  Maulvl  Sahib  was  very  considerate 
and  always  looked  after  me  in  a  fatherly  way,  and  I  confess  that  he  was  an  Invaluable 
help  in  :ajr  studies. 

MY  DEBATE  IH  BOMBAY*  One  day  while  walking  in  the  bazaar  I  reached  the  spot  where 

WITH  THE  CHBISTIiHS.  a  Christian,  preacher  was  making  a  speech  before  an  huge  audience. 

I  need  not  say  that  on  looking  this  my  old  wound  began  to  flow  end 
I  made  an  effort  to  push  foiward.  One  of  my  fellow  students  objected  to  ny  speaking 
on  that  occasion  saying  that  to  talk  with  those  people  was  a  mere  waste  of  time,  but  I 
knew  pretty  well  the  Christian's  way  of  tearing  people  from  their  original  faith,and 
without  hearing  the  counsel  of  the  friend  I  started  to  attack  Christianity.  The  speaker, 
hov;ever,  was  not  silent  at  my  questions  and  tried  to  meet  them  attacking  Islam  as  well. 

This  laid  the  foundation  of  our  regular  discussions  twice  a  week  at  that  place.  Noticing 
our  enthusiasm  in  the  discussions  two  missionaries  of  the  C.M,S.  invited  us  to  their 
bungalow,  and  during  the  entertainment  they  sympathized  with  us  for  our  taking  such  long 
walks  from  the  school  to  the  debating  place  regularly,  and  suggested  that  if  we  were 
earnest  in  sifting  truth  that  th^  would  open  a  reading  room  close  to  our  school,  which 
would  make  a  nice  place  also  for  talking  religious  matters  and  would  be  easily  accdssible 
to  us.  The  suggestion  having  met  our  approval  I  thanked  them  for  their  favour.  Ac— 
cordingiy  a  reading  room  was  opened  near  our  school  and  further  discussions  were  held 
there. 

THE  OPENING  OF  A  *  Eiallslng  the  ignorance  of  the  students  in  Christianity  and 

DEBATING  CLUB.  t  their  inexperience  la  the  art  of  speaking  I  started  a  Debating 
Club  in  consultatton  with  Maulvl  Abbas  in  order  to  help  the 
students  to  become  good  lecturers  on  Islam  sfud  debaters  against  the  opponents  of  Islam. 

MY  TEACHER  <  When  my  teacher  observed  that  I  was  deeply  absorbfed  day  and 

GETTING.  s  ni^t  in  debates  he  stepped  into  my  room  one  day  at  the  time  when  I  was 

reading  my  Bible, and  enquired  as  to  what  book  was  in  my  hand.  Heaitng 
that  it  was  Bv  ble  he  gave  expression  of  sorrow  and  indignation  remarking  that  he  feared 
that  I  would  become  a  Christian.  I  argued  wilh  him  that  ny  piu-pose  Of  reading  Bible 
was  to  uproot  Christianity  and  not  to  become  a  convert  myself.  After  giving  much  advice 
he  went  back  into  his  room.  In  short,  for  five  or  six  years  this  spiritual  wtrugglo 
continued. 

MY  DEPARTURE  FORi  Euddenlyr  I  thou^t  of  making  pilgrimage  and  when  all  plans 

MECCA  AND  MADINA*  perfected  I  immediately  atartedl  for  Mecca.  When  the  day  of  pilgrimage 

>  _ _ *  arrived  all  pilgrims,  rich  and  ifoor,  were  alike  covered  in  white  sheets, 

and  it  reminded  one  of  the  Day  of  Judgment  when  all  dead  persons  will  come  out  of  their 
graves.  My  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  and  unhappily  a  thou^t  flashed  into  my  mind, which 
made  me  very  repentant, i»e»,  that  if  Islam  was  not  truewhat  would  my  condition  be  on  the 
Last  Day.  Consequently  I  earnestly  prayed  God  for  the  revelation  of  His  Truth, 


MY  BSTUBH  i 
TO  , 

BOMBAY  t 


After  the  performaaoe  of  pilgtimage  both  at  Mecca  and 
Medina  I  came  ba&;  to  Bombay* 


OBEailllG  OF  A  j  In  my  hbeenee  the  Debating  Club  had  ceased  to  work.  Consequently 
MCHAMMADiN  t  the  first  thing  that  I  did  on  arrlTal  in  Bombay  was  the  opening  of  a 

CLUB*  I  Muhaarnadan  Club*  I  being  its  President.  The  aim  of  the  Club  was  to 

- - ~—t  send  invitations  to  the  opponents  of  Islam  for  lectures  against  Islam. 

Such  lectures  were  later  answered  by  the  members  of  the  Club.  The  representative 
of  the  Christians  Was  Mr.  Mansur  Maslh,  Mr.  Sorabjl  was  that  of  the  Parsls  and  some 
one  or  other  from  the  Aryas  addressed  our  Club. 

MY  DISCUSSION  t  One  day  Mr.  Mansur  Masih  gave  his  lecture  on  the  subject  of 
WITH  MR.  MANSUHj 'There  is  no  Salvation  in  Islam.*  To  this  I  made  a  reply,  and  al- 
MASIH.  t  though  the  audience  greatly  ai^reclated  my  answer,  I  was  not 

- - -t  convinced  of  what  I  had  said. 

AN  EXTRAORDINARY  s  This  debate  having  finished  at  11  P.M.  I  was  restless  in  my 
CHANGE  IN  MY  LIFE:  mind  and  I  thou^t  over  the  subject  deeply  all  ni^t.  As  a  result 

- s  of  my  deep  thinking  I  came  to  this  point,  which  fixed  in  my  heart, 

that  Salvation  was  the  soul  of  religion  and  without  it  religion  was 
no  religion,  as  man  was  sinful  by  nature.  Accordingly  I  determined  to  find  out  more 
thoroughly  whether  in»allty  Islam  promised  Salvation.  I  felt  it  my  duty-  to  go  into 
this  matter  fully  and  to  adopt  that  religion  which  had  as  its  central  point  the  promise 
of  Salvation.  With  this  thought  in  mind  I  wept  bitterly  and  earnestly  prayed  for  the 
achievement  of  that  object.  From  that  time  I  felt  myself  under  the  pledge  of  reading 
Bible  in  view  of  getting  freedxna  from  sin.  Under  the  circumstances,  a  great  change 

had  arisen  in  my  attitude  toward  Christianity,  and  as  an  earnest  enquirer  I  began  to 
study  Bible  along  with  the  Koran.  In  order  to  get  further  enlightenment  I  read 
authoritative  books  of  other  religions  also. 


NO  SALVATION  IN  t  After  considerable  study  I  found  that  there  was  no  proper  way 
FARSI  REliIGION  :  Of  getting  salvation  according  to  Farsi  religion.  Some  time  it  is 

based  on  Karma  (deeds)  and  some  time  it  is  the  outcome  of  transmigra¬ 
tion  of  soul. 


SALVATION  HOT  i 

POSSIBLE  ACCORDINGi  I  read  Satyarath  Farkask  from  the  pen  of  Swaml  Dayananda,  the 
TO  ARYA  SAMAJ  t  founder  of  Arya  SamaJ.  On  perusing  it  I  found  several  strange 
TEACHING.  things,  for  example,  that  God  does  not  forgive  sins  and  that 

— -  forgiveness  of  sins  is  inconsistent  with  his  nature  of  Justice. 

This  point  is  argued  in  this  way,  that  when  a  Raja  doss  not  meet  sinfulness  wl-Qi 
adequate  punishment,  people  are  naturally  encouraged  to  commit  further  crimes.  As 
it  is  in  this  workd  so  it  must  be  in  the  other  world.  Then  I  read  that  the  pxinlshment 
of  sin  was  to  pass  through  sin  endless  chain  of  transmigration,  which  includes  a  number 
of  forms  of  smlmal  life*  This  law  of  transmigration  is  so  glaringly  wrong  that  even 
to  think  of  it  is  the  wastsige  of  time. 


NO  perpetual  t  In  spite  of  this  wrong  teaching  of  the  Satyarath  Psirkash  I 

SALVATION  IN  t  continued  its  study  until  I  reached  the  following  passsiget  In  iti 
ARVA  SAMAJ  I  "The  freed  soul  sifter  tasting  the  Joy  of  contact  with  God  for  a 
period  of  a  billion  or  more  years  returns  to  the  world  from  that 
Now  there  was  no  question  in  my  mind  about  it,  and  it  was  perfectly 
clear  that  even  if  there  was  salvation  in  Arya  SamaJ  it  was  not  a  permanent  thing.  1 
further  thought  that  for  a  sinner  like  me  that  book  contained  no  consolation. 


state  of  life." 
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MD  SALYATION  j  The  deepest  and  the  most  diffioxilt  thing  that  remained 

IN  ISLAM  I  to  bo  sou^t  was  to  make  a  thorough  search  in  the  Koran  and  to  ax- 

- - s  rive  at  a  definite  decision  as  to  whether  Islam  gEire  promise  of 

salvation  or  not.  Before  I  endeavored  to  do  so  I  abandoned  myself  to  Sod  and 

prayed  that  I  might  be  given  courage  to  loosen  myself  from  the  ties  that  hindered 
me  from  the  path  of  Truth.  On  studying  the  Koran  again  I  came  across  a  number 

of  verses,  in  which  salvation  was  declared  as  dependent  upon  good  deeds.  I  could 
not  reconcile  myself  with  those  verses,  as  I  knew  how  utterly  Impossible  it  was  for 
man  to  be  sinless  throu^  his  own  effort  and  to  have  deeds  unoontamlnated. 

Then  I  found  several  other  verses  according  to  which  it  proved  that 
in  reality  all  human  beings  fell  Into  sin  as  a  consequence  of  Adam's  breach  of 
God's  command, and  I  also  read  that  all  the  saints  and  leaders  of  Muhammadanism 
had  themselves  made  confession  of  their  sinfulness.  In  this  connection  let  me 
state  that  I  could  not  find  stated  in  the  Koran  anything  adverse  to  Christ's 
innocence. 

NO  SALVATION  i  I  read  in  the  Koran  such  verses  also  that  indicate  that 

ACCOBDING  TO  ;  there  is  no  salvation  for  any  person.  This  produced  a  revolting 

KORAN. _ i_  impression  upon  my  mind,  as  the  purpose  of  my  reading  Koran  was  to 

seek  salvation.  This  verdict  was  unambiguous t  "Every  one  of  you 
will  be  put  into  hell  because  it  has  become  Indi^ensable  with  God."  AJthou^ 
this  verse  clearly  indicated  that  there  was  a  negation  of  salvation  according  to 
Koran,  yet  being  a  Muhammadan  I  did  not  break  my  allegiance.  I  continued  my 
Investigation  and  was  further  knocked  at  another  verse  which  ends  with  these 
words  "I  will  fill  the  hell  with  men,  eto."( selection  being  made  later  for  heaven 
according  to  merit).  This  verse  shook  me  to  the  utmost  and  I  began  to  close  the 
Holy  Book  gradually.  Laying  my  head  on  the  ground  I  sank  into  deep  thou^ts, 
my  heart  being  thoroughly  restless.  Yet  I  was  not  ready  to  leave  my  religion, and 
still  endeavored  to  lay  my  hand  on  some  pretension,  which  would  help  me  to  remain 
loyal  to  it.  But  the  more  I  studied  Koran  and  other  cognate  books  the  more  I 
felt  displeasure  and  there  was  a  decided  change  in  my  attitude  to  the  religion  of 
my  ancestors.  Getting  tired  of  the  HolS-  Book,  the  study  of  which  had  created  so 
much  consternation  and  disappointment  I  closed  it  once  for  all,  and  kneeling  down 
before  God  I  prayedi- 

"0  GodX  Thou  art  my  Master  and  every  secret  of  my  mind  is  an  open  book 
to  Thee  more  than  what  it  is  to  me.  For  a  vdry  long  time  I  have  been  trying  to 
seek  Thy  Truth,  and  so  far  as  it  lay  in  my  power  I  have  made  thorou^  search.  No® 
getting  tired  I  lean  on  Thy  help.  Open  Thy  door  of  Salvation  for  me  and  lead  me 
into  the  group  of  persons,  who  are  dear  to  Thee,  so  that  when  I  make  my  appearance 
before  Thee  I  may  have  the  courage  to  life  up  my  head." 

I  FOUND  SALVA-  t  In  this  state  of  grief  and  dlsti»88  I  once  more  looked  in 
2S50N  IN  THE  t  my  Bible  in  order  to  be  sure  that  I  had  not  made  any  mistake 

BIBLEV  »  in  reading  it,  which  needed  correction.  On  opening  the  book  my 

eyes  fell  upon  this  verse: - 
"Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labout  and  are  heavy  laden 

and  I  will  give  you  rest."  Matt.  11:28. 

It  has  never  been  revealed  to  me  as  to  how  this  verse  met  ray  eyes, fear  I  did 
not  open  the  book  with  the  intention  of  looking  for  it,  nor  was  it  a  fortuitous 
incident.  It  was,  I  believe,  the  result  of  my  hard  labout  for  arriving  at  the 
Truth.  It  was  the  happy  news  to  a  sinner  like  me.  Immediately  my  troubled 
heart  filled  with  happiness  and  peace  and  rest. 

One  thing  that  struck  me  in  Christianity  was  the  declaration  of  Jesus 
'I  will  give  you  rest.'  Salvation  is  entirely  dependent  on  Him  in  Christianity 
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into  my  mind  'Can  Jesua  Christ  he  relied  upon  for  the  truth,  of  His  declaration?' 

This  question  was  answered  spontaneously  hy  me*  According  to  Islam  Jesus  is  innocent, 
pure  and  sinless  and  the  Gospels  also  announce  Him  as  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of 
Man,l#e«,the  incarnation  of  God,  verily  the  source  of  all  good  qualities.  With  these 
and  other  thoughts  in  view  I  concluded  that  there  was  no  room  for  suspicion  in  His 
Veracity. 


While  I  was  taking  delight  in  this  ^iritual  meditation  another  question  arose 
Into  my  mind,  which  had  to  do  with  the  necessity  of  giving  His  life  for  the  sake  of 
man.  Could  not  reden^tion  from  sin  he  secured  without  sacrificing  His  life?  Thinks 
ing  over  this  question  I  found  a  reasonable  argument.  It  was  this.  God  is  hoth 
justice  and  mercy  personifiedi.  Had  He  promised  to  redeem  people  from  sin  without 
the  invaluable  blood  of  Jesus  He  would  have  robbed  Himself  of  unmixed  Justice.  Hence 
by  giving  His  Son  as  a  recompense  for  the  transgression  of  man  He  fulfilled  both  of 
His  attributes  l*e.  Justice  and  Mercy. 


In  short,  I  continued  my  study  of  the  Bible  honestly  and  earnestly  and  I 
found  a  number  of  verses  and  parables  the  reading  of  which  revealed  me  the  peculiar 
truth  of  the  efficacy  of  Christianity  to  free  mankind  from  sin.  This  idea  making 
an  indelible  impression  upon  my  mind,  I  decided  to  adopt  Christianity  as  my  religion. 
But  befcare  doing  so  I  thought  It  wise  to  place  the  result  of  my  investigations  be— 
fore  the  Muhammadan  Club  so  that  the  blame,  if  any,  of  secret  investigations  might 
be  removed  from  my  head. 

As  usual,  I  went  to  the  Muhanmiadan  Club  and  on  that  day  Mr.  Mansur  Masih 
was  to  t^e  his  turn.  I  stopped  him  from  speaking  telling  him  that  I  would  myself 
address  the  audience  on  behalf  of  Christianity  that  night.  I  gave  my  whole  story 
Of  activity  in  religious  investigations,  which  extended  to  9  full  years.  I  need 
not  say  that  the  audience  was  very  much  astonished  to  hear  me  speaking  against  Islan 
with  such  force  and  earnestness. 


I  DEChOED  m  t 
FAITH  OH  CHRIST. t 
- - -  : 


After  finishing  my  speech  I  called  upon  the  audience  to 
refute  what  I  had  said.  They  were  mistaken  to  think  that  I 
would  later  on  answer  my  own  questions  in  the  ll^t  of  Islsou 
I  told  than  frankly  that  since  hearing  the  talk  from  Mr.  Mansur 
Masih  on  the  subject  of  Salvation  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  go  into  these  matters 
thorou^y  without  prejudice  and  to  compare  honestly  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  with 
those  of  other  religious  scriptures.  i  confessed  that  my  final  decision  was  that  if 
there  was  Salvation  in  any  religion  it  was  through  Jesus  Christ.  I  challenged  all 
those  present  to  prove  my  statement  as  kased  on  wong  information.  None 
stood  to  answer  I  left  the  place.  Mr.  Mansur  Masih  follOT?ed  me.  He  put  his  ^ds 
round  ny  neck  and  delightfully  led  me  to  his  house  as  he  said  it  was  not  safe  for  me 
to  sleep  in  my  room.  I  told  him  that  I  would  go  to  his  house  early  morning  as  I 
anticipated  no  danger  from  my  educated  companions.  Reaching  home  I  , 

iimume^ble  thoughts, which  constantly  worried  me.  I  will  nevw  forget  the  spl^tual 
stru^le  and  dreadful  superstitions  that  assailed  me  that  nigM.  ^  ^ 

ex^Sely  critical  ajtperlenoe.  Sometimes  the  thought  o» 

country  property,  rights,  relatives,  etc.  worried  me  in  case  I  became  a  Christi^, 

..  .i«p.  >..»•  I 
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and  I  Immediately  got  ready  to  go  to  Mr.  Mansur  Maslh’s  house.  On  reaching 
ftiere  I  found  him  anxiously  waiting  for  me.  After  taking  tea  'a^’hrief  talk  en¬ 
sued,  then  saying  our  prayers  we  left  for  Rev.  Canon  Legend's  hungalow.  Seeing 
us  the  Padri  SAhih  was  greatly  siurprised,  hut  as  soon  as  we  entered  his  room, 

Mr.  Mansur  Masih  announced  that  Maiilvi  Sahih  had  ccme  to  he  baptised.  Hearing 
the  whole  story  Padri  Sahih  embraced  me  warmly  and  expressed  his  extreme  delight 
at  my  confessioh  of  faith,  in  Jesus  Christ.  He  promised  to  baptise  me  after  three 
days  and  during  that  time  advised  me  to  commit  to  manory  the  Ten  Comnandmemts, 

Lord's  Prayer,  etc.  He  offered  his  house  for  me  to  live  in,  hut  I  preferred  to 
stay  with  Mr.  Mansor  Masih.  On  Simday  the  whole  church  filled  with  Muhammadan 
spectators.  Seeing  this  Padri  Sahih  postponed  ny  baptism  that  day.  At  last,throu^ 
the  grace  of  God  I  was  baptised  on  the  6th  of  August  1903, in  St.  Paul's  Church. 

At  the  time  of  ny  baptism  only  invited  friends  were  present.  After  baptism  I  went 
to  Cawnpore,as  to  live  in  Bombay  at  that  time  was  considered  dangerous.  The 
adoptation  of  Christianity  produced  a  wonderful  change  in  my  character  and  the 
Muhammadans  of  Bombay  themselves  admitted  it  later  when  I  saw  them,  one  of  them 
saying,  "This  man  is  entirely  changed.  How  arrogant  he  was  and  now  he  is  so 
lowly!"  While  in  Islam  althou^  I  considered  sin  a  dangerous  and  poisonous 
thing,  but  the  entrance  into  Christianity  1b s  made  me  as  conscious  of  sin  as  never 
before,  and  the  commitment  of  sin  now  fills  me  with  extreme  fear,  sorrow  and  re¬ 
pentance  and  the  tendency  to  beg  for  forgiveness.  In  Muhammadanism  sin  and  repentenoe 
are'  ordinary  things, but  in  Christianity  nothing  is  more  deadly  and  poisonous  than 
sin. 


Although  Satan  is  against  me  with  all  his  power  and  strength  I  am  not 
afraid  of  him  as  it  is  my  belief  that  Hesus  Christ  has  broken  his  head.  How 
greatly  do  I  wi*.  and  prgy  that  the  minds  of  the  rest  of  tje  Muhammadans  might 
turn  to  Him  ard  their  spiritual  eyes  opened! 


